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Suzzallo’s Essentials Spelling 


“By Henry -Carr Pearson, Principal, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Henry Suzzallo, President of University of Washington, Sometime 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


208 pages. Published complete and in two parts 


During the past six years numerous studies have been made to determine 
_ scientifically the words that children and adults actually use in their writing. 
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The vocabulary in this new speller embodies the results of these récent 
studies and is presented on new lines by the authors, who have studied the 
spelling problem extensively. It teaches thoroughly. the essential words of one’s 
vocabulary with a minimum of time and effort on the part of teacher and pupil, 
It is not just another speller. It is different. 


CHIEF AIMS: 


To eliminate waste in the teaching of spelling. | 


1 
2. To present the results of the recent scientific studies on the use of words. ; 
3. To teach only the essential words used frequently by the majority of people. 

4 


To give an unusual amount of drill which will clinch those words in the minds 
of pupils. 


To make the grading and organization as perfect as possible. 


6. To provide a large amount of dictation sentences and selections for review 
work. 


7. To furnish definite directions for teachers which will be of great value to those 
who are seeking to improve their teaching of spelling. 
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Books to Meet TODAY’S Requirements: A NEW FOUNDATION TEXTBOOK 


ON AGRICULTURE 


The Merrill Readers | | ARM SCIENCE. 


By W. J. SPILLMAN, D. Se. 


e | | Former Chief of the Office of Farm Management, United States 
| Department of Agriculture, and 
e e ers | Formerly Professor in W ashington State era, Vincennes University, 
| Monmouth and Cape Girardeau State Norma! Schools. 


(Two-Book and Three-Book Editions) 


os this new: text Professor Spillman succeeds 
in presenting the subject of agriculture com- 


Le Eng li h prehensively yet adequately to beginners. 
5 Ssons In S Fundamental principles are developed in sim- 
(“The New Reed and Kellogg” 6 | ple language. Problems, experiments, perti- 

nent illustrations, and class exercises are ad- 
a mirably designed to assist the pupil in getting 
| at the very essence of the business and science 

Healthy Living | of farming. The book is suited for use in any 
| | grade that is prepared to take up the study of 

_ agriculture at all, and it can be read with profit 


(The New Physiology and Hygiene Text to 


. 
Meet Changed Requirements) | 
| 
The above texts for the elementary grades are | paces. Price $1.28 
worthy of your consideration for approaching | 
needs. 


Published by 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


NEW YORK CHICAGO Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


The Kendall Readers 


By CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


HE reading material in these books is the result of a careful, 
deliberate, selective process, extending through many years, by 
an educator of recognized ability, whose experience is national in 
character. 
Careful attention has been given to arrangement and gradation, 
to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and to phonetics. 


The first four books and a teacher’s manual are ready. 
Other books will follow. 


D. C. HEATH ©& COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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CHICAGO MEETING OF N. E. A. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
) FEBRUARY 22 TO 28 


7,500! 

Cleveland 1920. 

Fiftieth anniversary at Cleveland. 

E. U. Graff president for 1920. 

There is no other auditorium equal to that in 
Chicago. 

Chicago was a delightful host. 

Fifty per cent. more 
than ever before. 

Twice as many as at Atlantic 
City. 

Twice as many present and en- 
rolled as at Pittsburgh. 

No one was missed. In 7,500 
one never knew whether those 


whom he did not see were there 
or not. 


enrolled 


The Chicago papers failed abso- 
lutely to be of service. 

Chicago was almost certain to 
be selected as permanent meeting 
place because of location, hotels of 
and halls, but the Chicago press 191s. 
makes it probable that the Department will 
never come there again. 

We are sure that the neglect of the press was 
accidental and incidental and not intentional. 

We heard no criticism and much praise of the 
efficiency of Secretary J. W. Crabtree’s ar- 
rangements. The hotel scheme with the “break- 
fast room,” directly off the hotel lobby, converted 
into headquarters, was ideal. 

More than 1,000 at a kindergarten meeting! 

Cleveland’s easy winning was a surprise with 
Spaulding 4,000 miles away. 

The invitations were without oratory. 

Even the Chicago hotels were tested to ca- 
pacity and beyond. 

President E. C. Hartwell made a record by be- 
ginning on the minute, by having every speaker 
begin on the minute and close on the minute. 

There was no overcharging and no “capacity” 
charging, which was as unusual as it was de- 
lightful. 

One-thousand-dollar minimum wage for all 
teachers was the slogan of the Chicago meeting. 


E. C. HARTWELL 


Superintendent, Buffalo; 
President Department 
Superintendence, 


Most cities sent one or more principals as well 
as the superintendent. 

Congress Hotel has no rival when it comes to 
efficient attention to its patrons, opportunities 
for driving parties, accommodations for exhibits, 
halls of all sizes for meetings of all kinds, to cen- 
tralized location, and exemption 
from disturbing noises from trains 
and street cars. 

The auditorium is the one meet- 
ing place for 8,000 persons to hear 
every word of every speaker who 
has even a fairly good voice. 

Democracy was the slogan of the 
week. 

Thrift salaries were the end in 
view all the time. 

Supervised study and the social- 
ized recitation made the record of 
the forty-nine years when it comes 
to a department audience. 

It was a mistake to give an hour 
for discussion “from the floor.” It 
has never been a_ success—can 
never be with a large audience. 

The war activities of the government were 
ably presented. It was the first opportunity 
several of them have ever had to present their 


cause to the Department. They had sympathetic 
listeners. 


There were forty-four different organiza- 
tions, departments and Round Tables. 

Breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and banquets by 
the score. 

Few failed to meet program assignments. 

More than five hundred persons scheduled on 
programs. 

It was more nearly a woman’s year than any 
other session of the Department has been, Sallie 
Hill of Denver and Mabel E. Simpson, principal 
of Rochester, N. Y., were the two speakers of 
the week over whom audiences went wild, and 
Katherine Deveraux Blake, principal of New 
York City, had no rival except Sallie Hill on a 
general program. 

No equally large audience in the Department 
ever listened to the resolutions. 
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The Bruce Bulletin was a big one. 

The tragedy of the Chicago meeting was the 
absence of so many state superintendents because 
their legislatures were in session. This deprived 
nearly one half of those officials of the privilege 
of the Department. 

The kindergarten was never so intensely ap- 
preciated as at Chicago, judged by appearances. 

The Normal School Presidents,—J. A. Pitman, 
Salem, Massachusetts, normal school, president, 
—held their largest meeting and their best. In- 
deed, it was one of the really notably efficient 
meetings of the group of meetings held in Chi- 
cago in the ten days. There was a real grap- 
pling with real problems. 

The National Security League played an im- 
portant part in Chicago. Their promotion was 
admirably handled. They distributed tens of 
thousands of their documents and these were 
patriotically illuminating and nationally inspir- 
ing. Etta Leighton was hostess on several oc- 
casions and Dr. Robert M. McElroy, director cf 
the league, was also effectively adviser of the 
league, which held a meeting of the executive 
committee in Chicago at that time. 

The Resolutions favored the immediate adop- 
tion of the Smith-Towner Bill, creating a De- 
partment of Education, with its secretary a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. 

Boy Scouts had their first notable demonstra- 
tion of efficiency at a meeting of the Depart- 
ment. The school system that is not lined up 
behind the Boy Scouts has something to answer 
for. 


The Department insists that there should be 
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federal, state and local programs which provide 
adequate physical training for all youth. 


Camp Fire Girls were exceedingly popular at 
the Chicago meeting and deservedly so. 

With the great increase of young men and 
women in the Department the men who have 
long been active are in danger of dropping out. 
This makes the continued activity of men like 
Charles H. Keyes of Saratoga, Reuben Post Hal- 
leck of Louisville and James L. Hughes of To- 
ronto the more welcome. 

The Resolutions demanded resolute, sustained 
measures that shall eradicate illiteracy from all 
sections of the country. 

“The complete Americanization of all native 
and foreign born residents is the permanent duty 
of the hour. The leadership of this should be 
assumed by the public schools.” 

The commercial exhibits have never been as 
valuable to the exhibitors nor as serviceable to 
the members as this year, largely because the 
exhibits were all in the hotel headquarters. 
There were more than one hundred exhibits. 

The State Normal School and State Teachers” 
College men were present in large numbers on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the week be- 
fore, but many of them did not stay for the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
We fear this will be the tendency as that meeting 
grows in size and importance. 

The Resolutions favored an International Com- 
mission on Education as an active and efficient 
organ of the League of Nations. 


The tragedy with us is the vast amount of 
good things we could not hear. 


PERSONAL REFERENCE 


[With more than 500 persons scheduled on the program it was impossible to hear all, and the absence of 


“Personal Reference” does not signify lack of appreciation.] 


Lotus D. Corrman, Dean of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was easily high man at the 
Chicago meeting. He was on many programs 
and he honored his audience and himself each 
time by careful preparation. He had a different 
message every time and his was always a mas- 
terful presentation. 

SALLIE HILL, grade teacher of Denver, presi- 
dent of League of Teachers’ Associations, re- 
ceived the only real ovation which was given 
any speaker in the Auditorium. She is the first 
grade teacher ever on a general program of 
the Department, we think. She earned the 
great ovation accorded her. She told a lot of 
truth that was needed, in a way that will make 
it heeded. 


Maset E. Simpson, principal of Whitcomb 
Riley School, Rochester, N. Y., had the largest 
audience ever received by a Round Table 
speaker and she had it twice over. 


Oris W. CaALpweLi, director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York, made by 
far the most refreshing address on _ teaching 
natural science to which we have ever listened. 

D. B. WaLpo, president Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Kalamazoo, is the most efficient 
salary promoter and professional inspirer com- 
bined in the United States and his paper was 
the most effective salary-promotive address to 
which we have listened. 

CHarLes CHAbsEy, superintendent, Detroit, 
was the most talked about man in Chicago. 
While he was attending the meetings of the De- 
partment the famous committee of fifteen se- 
lected by the Chicago Board of Education re- 
ported that Mr. Chadsey was their unanimous 
choice and that the salary should be $18,000. 
President Loeb of the Board of Education an- 
nounced that the Board of Education would 
elect Mr. Chadsey at that salary. 
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E. C. Harrwett, superintendent of Buffalo, 
president, made an unusually good program 
and administered it with superb promptness. 


Grorce D. SrrayeEr, professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, and president of the N. E. A., 
came from the danger zone of influenza at great 
risk to his health, but it was an inspiration to 
have him present and he seems not to have suf- 
fered from taking the risk. 


Marion LeRoy Burton, president of Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was the only speaker with un- 
limited time and he spoke for an hour and a 
quarter. He said many patriotic things in an 
effective popular vein. It was not the classical 
address to which he has accustomed his audi- 
ences, but an address of the times “put across” 
in the spirit and style of the times. It gave 
great satisfaction. 


W. C. BaGiey of Teachers College was more 
in evidence in leadership than on the platform 
at this session. He steered plans which brought 
together all teacher-training forces from the 
smallest state normal school to the most elab- 
orate University Teachers College. He appears 
to have achieved what seemed impossible even 
one year ago. By general consent Dr. Bagley 
is the master schoolmaster of the schoolmas- 
ters. 


KaTHERINE Deveraux Buake, a New York 
City principal, one time treasurer of the N. E. A. 
and always a skillful champion of democracy 
in school and out, delivered one of the most de- 
lightful and inspiring addresses of the program. 
She insisted upon the highest and broadest ap- 
plication of democracy in every relation of 
teacher and pupil as well as of superintendent, 
principal and teacher. In 1906, after the great 
fire in San Francisco, Miss Blake played a most 
important part in giving teachers and pupils 
of the Atlantic coast an opportunity to provide 
immediate relief for the teachers and children 
of San Francisco. She was a noble and bril- 
liant heroine to the rescue. It was a wonderful 
achievement which will never be forgotten by 
the educators of that day. The same spirit al- 
ways pervades her words and deeds. 


Tuomas E. FineGan, last year’s president, 
was, naturally, very much at home and much in 
demand. It is the first time we think that any 
state has had the presidency two years in suc- 
cession. Mr. Finegan is as near an educational 
statesman as the profession has developed. 
Practically all the great legislative achieve- 
ments in New York in ten years stand to his 
credit. As assistant state commissioner of New 
York state for many years he has had rare op- 
portunities and responsibilities and he has ac- 
quitted himself masterfully. 


H. B. WILson, superintendent, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, as chairman of a committee on 
“Economy of Time,” has made a four-year study 
of present waste and future saving of time in 
school work. It is probably the most service- 
able report on schoolroom inefficiency and effi- 
ciency that has been made. The committee is 
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relieved of further duty at its own request and 
has been given the reward of “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

Dr. Marcaret McNavuGHt, commissioner 
of elementary education, California, who suc- 
ceeds the late Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as chair- 
man of the National Commission on Element- 
ary Education on Reorganization of Education,,. 


was desired at all banquets and on all programs 
where women played an important part. 


D. J. KELLY, superintendent of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., was regarded as one of the notable 
younger educators. He did not make many 
appearances but everything he did was admir- 
ably done. 

ALVIN N. Copy, superintendent, Flint, Michi-- 
gan, has the distinction of making the most 
wildly popular program ever “put over” in the 
Department. It was Cody who saw the com- 
pelling force of Supervised Study and the So- 
cialized Recitation, and it was Cody who demon- 
strated the magic in Mabel E. Simpson’s demon- 
stration. It was the first and only time that a 
Round Table section or department ever had 
to hire a large theatre to hold its crowd and! 


repeat the program a second day with the con-. 


dition that the first day people should not attend 
on the second day. Really it would have been 
a good program even if Miss Simpson had not 
been on it, but there is no probability that he 


could have staged such a spectacular perform-. 


ance without her. 


CHARLES S. MEEK, superintendent, San An- 
tonio, as toastmaster at the Teachers College, 
New York, alumni banquet, did such an artistic 
piece of work as to win superlative praise. But 
he always does it. By the by, that banquet, as 
always, was a remarkable affair. Five hundred 
Teachers College men and women feasted joy- 
ously while boosting gallantly their alma mater. 
As always, Dean James E. Russell kept him- 
self in the background while his students of the 
years magnified his service to the college and 
the service of the coHege to the world. 


Tuomas D. Woop, M. D., Teachers College,,. 


New York, continued his wonderful demonstra- 
tion of efficiency in the promotion of public 
health through the schools, by means of pam- 
phlets and charts. He is chairman of a joint 
committee of the N. E. A. and of the American 
Medical Society, whose service to the country 
is beyond estimate. 

Hon. Francis G. BLarr always has something 
worth saying and always says it in a way that 
makes the audience realize that he is worth lis- 
tening to. His message is always vital and 
his presentation vitalizing. 

Apa VAN Stone Harris of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of National Council of Administration and 
Executive Women in Education, was as im- 
portant a factor in the promotion of woman’s 
part in education as anyone at Chicago and she 
has long been as efficient as any woman. 

W. G. Copurn, superintendent, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, who did one of the great pieces of 
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war work in establishing schools in the twelve 
munition camp-cities, told the teacher training 
people how they could prepare young men and 
women for administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. He used his experience in a skillful and 
forceful way. 

Witiiam B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal College, put more scholarly philosophy 
into fifteen minutes than anyone else whom we 
heard at Chicago. 

W. A. BalrLey, principal Central High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, elected president of the 
Secondary Department, is one of most efficient, 
progressive young men in secondary education. 

Hueu Maaitt, field agent for the N. E. A., in 
its campaign for a Department of Education, 


_ demonstrated his equipment for success in this 


work in his clear, concise, inspiring statement of 
the situation in Washington. Dr. Magill has 
been a state senator in Illinois, which is an un- 
usual preparation for a campaign in Washing- 
ton. 

Ernest A. SMitu, superintendent of Salt Lake 
City, presented a series of resolutions equal to 
the emergency, dealing wholly with live issues in 
a live way. The resolutions looked toward 
the dawn instead of wasting words on the sun- 
set. 


Cuarues H. Jupp had less prominence on this 
program than usual, but whenever he spoke he 
emphasized the need of preparing school build- 
ings, school equipment, the schocl curicula for 
the changes that are to come with the new day. 
He presided at the banquet of the alumni of the 
School of Education of Chicago University, 
which was of much interest and of professional 
service. 

Lee L. Driver, Winchester, Indiana, superin- 
tendent of Randolph County, is the exponent 
par excellence of consolidation, having elimi- 
nated more one-room schools than has any 
other county superintendent in America. He is 
the best champion of consolidation for any pro- 
gram. ° 

Miss Cuart O. WILLIAMS of Memphis, super- 
intendent of Shelby County, Tennessee, elected 
secretary of the Department of Superintendence 
for 1920, is vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools and treasurer of National Council 
of Executive and Administrative Women in 
Education. Miss Williams has recently been 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of the 
most populous county in Tennessee at a salary 
of $3,350, which is the record in the United 
States for a woman county superintendent. 

Mrs. Mary C. C, Braprorp, state superinten- 
dent of Colorado, and president of the N. E. A. 
in 1918, was natually prominent at all banquets 
and on various programs, especially those in 
which women had an important part. Her high 
honor at Chicago was as toastmistress at the 
banquet of the School Patrons’ League. 


Mrs. Beatrice JounstTone, Grand Forks, N. D., 
county superintendent, had one of the most il- 
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luminating addresses of the week on “The 
County School Nurse.” Mrs. Johnstone was the 
pioneer in North Dakota in the introduction of 
the county school nurse, and we think she was 
the first in the United States to make such a 
nurse a notable success. At least her success 
has made North Dakota the banner state in the 
Union, with more county school nurses than 
all other states in the union. 


J. W. CrasrreEg, secretary of the N. E. A,, 
was untiring in his devotion to the efficient 
management of the business details. He 
planned for 4,000 registration and he had 7,500. 
If that would not test ability to meet emergen- 
cies what would? 


MaBet CarRNEY, rural school demonstrator of 
Teachers College, New York City, has main- 
tained the lead she attained when, at Normal 
University in Illinois, she wrote the first great 
book on the solution of rural school problems. 
She is doing constructive work at Teachers 
College such as has never been elsewhere at- 
tempted. To her must be given credit largely 
for the combination of all rural school sections 
and departments of the N. E. A. into one great 
organization with H. A. Allen of the State De- 
partment of Maine as president. 


ErNest Burnuam, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
State Normal School, as chairman of the Con- 
ference on the Preparation of Rural Teachers 
demonstrated his ability in the leadership of 
this work. He has written the best book yet 
written on this phase of rural education. 


H. W. Hotmes, Harvard Department of Edu- 
cation, was master of ceremonies for the Har- 
vard dinner at the University Club. If Harvard 
did not rally its alumni by the hundreds it none 
the less had distinguished banqueters and a 
royal good time. 


Nixa C. VANDEWALKER, State Normal Schcol, 
Milwaukee, official leader in kindergarten con- 
servation and promotion, had the rare privilege 
of seeing the kindergarten section, which had 
its first meeting with the Department at the St. 
Louis meeting a few years ago, the largest, 
with one exception, of all the department meet- 
ings at Chicago. More than 1,000 were in at- 
tendance. 


Tuomas H. Teachers College, New 
York City, had one of the most important pa- 
pers read at Chicago. It was upon “The Influ- 
ence of Scientific Tests Upon the Placement 
of Pupils in Curricula and Upon the Organiza- 
tion of Curricrla.” He placed much emphasis 
upon “What Interests of Democracy Demand 
as Required Studies.” 

Wixi C. Woop, the newly-elected state super- 
intendent of California, gave what promises to 
be an epoch-making address on Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Joun H. Francis, director of the School Gar- 
den Army, Washington, D. C., was the great 
inspiration in all school garden promotive ac- 
tivities at Chicago. 
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A, J. Gantvoort of Cincinnati had an oppor- 
tunity never enjoyed by anyone before, of hav- 
ing twenty minutes at the opening of the seven 
sessions for community singing, and the audi- 
ence enjoyed it also. 


CaRROLL G. PEARSE, president of the Board of 
Trustees, had too many administrative inter- 
ests to play his accustomed platform part. In 
a large way he is always master of ceremonies. 

Epwarp J. Tosrx, superintendent Cook 
County, Illinois, woke things up when he told 
the School Garden people what they did in Cook 
County and how and why they did it. 

FLORENCE HOLBROOK was hostess 
in the name of the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club with headquarters in 
the Mallers Building. Her devo- 
tion to the cause of women in 
school and out is persistent and 
insistent. 

L. H. MINKLE, city superintend- 
ent, Fort Dodge, Iowa, gave the 
best account yet given of results in 
city garden work in the city com- 
munity through the schools. 

J. W. Searson, publicity mana- 
ger of high efficiency, fell down 
completely when it came to enlist- E. U. 
ing the Chicago papers in educa- 
tional publicity. It was too big a 
job even for Searson, and more ment of 
could not be said. 


D. W. SPRINGER, director-in-chief of Y. M. C. 
A. army work in the entire Central West, with 
headquarters in Chicago, enjoyed the greetings 
of the friends of many years as they enjoyed 
greeting him and rejoicing in the noble service 
he is rendering the country in these times of 


W. M. Davipson, superintendent, Pittsburgh, 
was in his best oratorical form on every occa- 
sion that called it forth. He is an orator 
worthy any occasion, 

SAMUEL HAMILTON, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, is not only the 
dean of county superintendents, but he is the 
high man in efficiency of administrating a great 
system of schools. 

P. G, HoLpeEN, for the Extension Department 
of the Harvester Company, was host to a host 
of visitors in his offices in Grant Building. His 
position as an educator is unique. He thinks 
clearly and dares and cares to say the unusual 
thing. 

CHARLES LotrHrop Pacu, president National 
War Garden Commission, Washington, D. C., 
was one of the most interesting men in 
Chicago. He is a business man of large experi- 
ence and abundant means for doing business in 
a business way. It is largely due to Mr. Pach 
and Mr. Francis that there will be much more 
achieved in school garden work in 1919 
than was done in 1918 despite the fact that the 
war is over. Mr. Pach is to the school garden 


Superintendent, Indiana- 
polis; President Depart- 


ence for 1920. 
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work what Charles M. Schwab was to ship- 
building. It was Pach who said: “Patriotism 
consists in raising more food and less 
(discontent).” “A man with a hoe on his. 
shoulder is a far nobler specimen of humanity 
than a man with a chip on his shoulder.” 


Joun H. VAN DE Vrizs, Central District Sec- 
‘retary, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago, made one of the really great addresses. 
of the week. He said things you can never 
forget. “The object of the school garden work 
is to hitch adults up with the children.” He had 
been a consumer all his life until the war made 

‘ him see that he should be a pro- 
ducer. He started a home garden 
and went to work in it himself. 
He put all his spare time in his 
garden. He took land that was. 
impossible and studied the situa- 
tion. It was so impossible that 
his neighbors came to scoff, but in 
the autumn they came to ‘praise. 
Here is a sample sentence: “When 
a man plays golf with his hoe in 
the garden he is doing something 
for his health. that is also a bless- 
ing to humanity. He not only 


GRAFF looks better and feels better but 


he is better with his hoe in the 
row than trailing a caddy on the 
Superintend- links.” 

Hersert S. WEET, superintend- 
ent of Rochester, N. Y., not only made a clear 
and wholesome statement of the necessity and 
difficulties of supervision, but he had cause for 
boundless pride in the immense success of Miss 
Mabel Simpson, principal of his Whitcomb. 
Riley School. Rochester has long been on the 
map, but never quite so much so as under his 
leadership. By the by his salary is to be $7,500. 

Epuunp J. James, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been campaigning for 
federal interest in public education for a quarter 
of a century, especially for a National Univer- 
sity, and he was in his element in championing 
a Department of Education. 

Carvin N. KENDALL, state commissioner of 
New Jersey, never fails to get and give a large 
view of every educational topic he treats. He 
has the ability to grasp the salary question and! 
see its effect upon the. inadequate supply of 
teachers. It was a needed message well pre- 
sented. 


Jouxn H. BEVERIDGE, superintendent, Omaha, 
had his first adequate opportunity to show how 
clearly he thinks, how forcefully and attrac- 
tively he presents what he thinks. 

E. U. Grarr, superintendent, Indianapolis, 
the president-elect, would have had this honor 
four years ago had he not declined it in order 
to invite the Department to Omaha. This elec- 
tion squares that account. 

NatTHAN C, SCHAEFFER, state superintendent 
of Pennsylvania for a longer time than any 
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‘other state superintendent has ever been in of- 
fice, with the possible exception of C. D. Hine 
‘of Connecticut, has served as president of the 
N. E. A. and the Department in all four years, 
which is the record. He is probably the most 
highly esteemed leader in the profession. 

Joun W. Cook, dean of Illinois educators, 
‘greatly disturbed the brethren by announcing 
that this was to be his last year as president of 
the DeKalb State Normal School. No man now 
in service has played a more important part in 
the promotion of normal school interests. 

Homer H. Seeruey, Cedar Falls, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the lowa State Teachers College, will 
be the dean of normal school presidents with 
the retirement of Dr. John W. Cook of DeKalb. 


‘He has made a larger state normal school; has 


‘developed it into a great State Teachers Col- 
lege; has magnified the extension work, and, 
indeed, has achieved more tangible results in 
teachers’ preparation than has been achieved 
by any other state normal school principal or 
president. 

Stratton D. Brooks, president University of 
‘Oklahoma, and ex-president of the Department, 
renewed his interest in the Department, which 
he has neglected of late. 

Davip B. Corson, superintendent, Newark, 
N. J., chairman of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents of cities of more than 250,000 popula- 
tion, had a vitalizing program on “Enlarged 
‘Service for City School Systems.” It was a 
great opportunity well improved by his speak- 
ers. Washington, St. Paul, and Boston made 
admirable reports of extension work. 

M. L. Brittain, state superintendent, Geor- 
gia, presented an admirable program of the 
‘State Departments of Education. Mr. Brittain 
has seen great things achieved in the Empire 
‘State of the South and he knows how to pre- 
sent facts and figures impressively. 

Frank V. THOMPSON, superintendent, Boston, 
made his first appearance in the Department 
as a superintendent. He is an appreciated fac- 
tor in the Department. 

C. P. Cary, state superintendent of Wiscon- 
‘sin, spoke often and effectively, though often 
through members of his department. No one 
has a more brilliant group of official associates. 

A. Duncan Yocum had an interesting meet- 
ing of the Council to listen to his Report on 


‘Teaching Democracy and the discussion thereof. 


Katuryn S. McLean makes more and more 
serviceable each year the Conference of Deans 
of Women. She brings together a_ notable 
group of women. This year she had on her pro- 
gram Dr. Marion Talbot, University of Chicago; 
Mary E. McDowell, University Settlement of 
‘Chicago; Mary Ross Potter, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Helen Bennett, Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupation, Chicago; Katherine S. Alvord, De- 
Pauw University; F. Louise Nadin, University 
of Wisconsin; Eula Deaton, Dean of Girls, 
Austin, Ill., High School; Florence M. Fitch, 
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Oberlin; Mina Kerr, Milwaukee-Downer, and 
Grace Greenwood, Ann Arbor. 

W. S. DerrenBAUGH had one of the best pro- 
grams to which we listened, on “The Village 
School.” 

Hartan Upprcrarr, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the expert on administrative details, as 
he well demonstrated in the Report to the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 


Peter A. Mortenson, acting superintendent 
of Chicago, was a new personality in the De- 
partment and he carried his various parts 
creditably from every standpoint. 

W. F. Youne, president of the Educational 
Publishers Association, had a notable program 
at the open meeting and at the banquet. Live 
men dealt with live problems in a genuinely live 
way. 

Orson RYAN, county superintendent, Price, 
Utah, made an exceedingly valuable presenta- 
tion of the significance of “The Village as a 
Centre for the Consolidation of Schools.” 


M. A. Cassipy, superintendent, Lexington, 
Kentucky, made an important contribution to 


the Garden Army demonstration. Few men 
have more of progress to their credit than has 
he. No year passes that Lexington has not 


some new progressive demonstration. 

O. T. Corson does not need to be on the pro- 
gram to be interesting as well as interested. 
His place in the fraternity is unique. 

Westcott, formerly high school prin- 
cipal in Washington, is rendering great service 
to the Camp-Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts. 

W. S. SMALL, specialist in school hygiene, 
had a vigorous and courageous discussion of 
Sex-Hygiene Problems. 

CaroLineE D. Apornx, Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, is to be congratulated upon having 
the greatest interest in kindergarten promotion 
that has ever been demonstrated. 

Mrs. Frances CLarke and her cham- 
pionship of “Music in Education,” with her un- 
paralleled devotion to public school music and 
loyal championship of public school music 
supervisors, was one of the most befriended 
persons at the meeting of the Department. 

Epna Wuite, University of Ohio, Columbus, 
made more of Home Economics than has ever 
been made before at a meeting of the Depart- 
ment. Her enthusiasm was contagious. 

Frank F. BUNKER’s return to educational 
work after five years’ absence was appreciated 
by those who remember his high efficiency as 
city superintendent of Berkeley, California. 

SUPERINTENDENTS Henry C. Jonmnson of Og- 
den, J. W. MeCiintron of Pueblo, C. E. Rose of 
Boise, ArrHurR DeEAMER of Fargo, THEODORE 
Saam of Council Bluffs, F. W. Arsury of Sagi- 
naw, made effective eight-minute speeches at 
the Conference of Cities below 25,000. 

Proressor F. Russett, Iowa State 
University, recently returned from Russia, gave 
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‘an optimistic report on the future of Russia. 
It was refreshing to hear such a report by a 
man who has been there so recently, and in 
whom everyone has supreme confidence. 

{The chief regret of the week was the vast number of 


friends with whom we could not visit, and to whom we 
-do not refer.] 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


The most intense and universal interest was in 
Supervised Study as treated by the Round Table 
for Cities from 25,000 to 250,000. The Black- 
stone ballroom would not hold a small fraction 
of the vast crowd. The meeting was adjourned 
to the Blackstone Theatre. That was full to the 
limit and almost as many more were shut out. 
The program was repeated in the theatre the 
next afternoon with the request that those who 
were present on Thursday would not attend on 
Friday. The attraction was the Supervised 
Study demonstration by Miss Mabel E. Simpson, 
principal of the Whitcomb Riley Elementary 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

On Monday she met for the first time a group 
of eighth grade pupils. She met them on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday fore- 
noon. The topic taught was “Transportation.” 
The demonstration was a success beyond our 
power of characterization. 

One demonstration like that is worth more 
than any possible propaganda. 


EDUCATIONAL WAR SERVICE 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman put the program of 
Wednesday evening on a high level. Nothing 
was more really ennobling and at the same time 
entertaining than Dr. Coffman's recital of the 
need of educational work for convalescent sol- 
diers in the hospitals. He made the facts of 


prose as winsome as the music of verse. There 
was not a sentence that did not grip every 
hearer with inspiration interest. We 


do not recall ever having heard a “cause” pre- 
sented so completely and compellingly and at the 
same time attractively as was this by Dr. Coff- 
man. 


UNPRECEDENTED 


It is certainly without precedent that at a 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in Chicago there should be resolutions on the 
death, within the year, of two Chicago superin- 
tendents, John D. Shoop and Ella Flagg Young, 
both eminent in the National Education Associa- 
tion, personally, professionally and officially. 


THE PASSING OF THE POLITICIAN 


Unwittingly Governor Frank O. Lowden ren- 
dered the N. E. A. good There is a 
foolish tradition that the program needs political 
headliners. Rarely is it serviceable. This year 
after much beseeching Governor Lowden was se- 


service. 
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cured for Thursday evening and, quite naturally, 
he was too ill to appear. We say “quite natu- 
rally,” because these dignitaries usually have 
some personal or political attraction when it 
comes to engagements more important to the 
host than the guest. 

We confess to much disgust when we were 
one of six thousand who had gone to the audi- 
torium to see and hear his, excellency. But the 
substitutes were worth infinitely more to the six 
thousand than anything the Governor could 
have said would have been. Hon. Hugh Magill, 
the field agent of the N. E. A., gave an address 
more eloquent than Lowden’s would have been 
and of great service to the educational world as 
Lowden’s would not have been. Then, better 
than Magill, if possible, was Superintendent 
Ernest A. Smith, of Salt Lake City, with the 
best resolutions ever and to the biggest and best 
audience ever. 

We would like to live long enough to have a 
president and advisers who have such faith in 
their craft as to realize that there are educators 
as brilliant and as attractive to educators at 
least as politicians. 


—o— 
FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
{Resolution passed unanimously and_ enthusias- 
tically.] 


Affirming that the recent world war was a war 
to end war, and that the formation of a League 
of Nations will preserve the peace of the world, 
and perpetuate the ideals for which America en- 
tered the war, and believing that the League of 
Nations is a logical extension of the spirit of our 
American institutions to include the civilized na- 
tions in a world democracy, we, the members of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, do hereby go on 
record as favoring a League of Nations to en- 
force peace, and that we do hereby pledge our- 
selves to use our influence to secure its adoption 
by our own country, the United States of 
America. 


WORKING BOYS BRIGADE 


H. G. Wells plays in hard luck. At Pittsburgh 
he had only the last minute and a bad minute, 
just enough to make his bow; and at Chicago 
he had but eight late minutes on the program, 
but he used those minutes to the highest ‘ad- 
vantage. 

Fortunately the vast audience was in full sym- 
pathy with him so that no spirit of propaganda 
was needed. The Working Boys Brigade needs 
no explaining and no appealing. It merely needs 
to present the opportunity. The school needs 't 
more than does the department of the Depart- 
ment of Labor which has it in hand. Here is 
a “cause” that asks nothing of the school 
and gives much to the school and more to the 
boys. This is a cause which every teacher and 
other educator can boost to the limit without 
apologizing to anyone, without wasting time and 
energy in explaining. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Junior Red Cross will need all the stim- 
ulus that can be provided to keep it in the game 
as it was in 1918. It was well that its champions 
had a good place on the program, for they need 
it sadly. There are serious objections on the 
part of a multitude of teachers and other educa- 
tors. The presentation at Chicago, good as it 
was, did not meet any of the real objections 
which we hear on every hand. There is a posi- 
tive objection to raising large sums of money 
through the schools to be expended by an out- 
side organization now that the army does not 
need much of it. It will require all the influ- 
ence, and it is great, which the Red Cross can 


_ muster to avoid a loud public protest against 


the raising of money in this way through the 
schools. It was unfortunate that Mr. Studebaker 
did not in some way face the facts to which he 
can hardly be blind. It is not a situation that 
can be met ostrich fashion. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The War Savings Campaign with its speci- 
fic appeal to the schools had an admirable op- 
portunity to appeal to the leaders in education. 
It will require great skill and intense vigor in 
management to hold the schools to their rec- 
ord in the present War Savings Stamp cam- 
paign. We are confident they will ultimately 
rise to the emergency, but at present there is 
a decided aversion to the continued use of the 
schools for war purposes. The influenza, 
the coal shortage, the closing on account of 
infantile paralysis, the selling of Liberty Bonds, 
and the buying of War Savings Stamps so com- 
pletely wrecked regular school work that with 
the war emergency over there is a strong sen- 
timent against a vigorous campaign this year. 
We had an opportunity to attend a convention of 
the leaders of ten states in the War Savings 
Stamps campaign and it was evident that they 
all realize that it is a different proposition in 
1919 from what it was in 1918. 


ADEQUATE COMPENSATION FOR TEACHING SERVICE 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


pe 


B. WALDO 


Principal, Western State Normal. School, Kalamazoo 


The Allies have won the world war. The Cen- 
tral Powers have lost. Militarism for the time 
is checked,—crushed, we hope. Democracy in 
varying stages of advancement is triumphant,— 
triumphant in terms of armed force. After more 
than four years of savage combat, democracy :s 
safe; at least, those who advocated its princi- 
ples have not been submerged or crushed. 

It is not my purpose to linger with any bro- 
mide elucidation that a genuine democracy is a 
community of informed, educated, thinking men 
and women, nor shall I dally with any expansion 
of the bald statement that public school training 
is essential to the security and perpetuity of our 
American democracy. It is so. Let that suffice. 
Also it is true that the personnel of the teaching 
force determines and measures the value of pub- 
lic school training. Personal attractiveness, char- 
acter, culture, academic and professional train- 
ing, all are involved. 

The personnel of the teaching force is closely 
related to the compensation paid. There is a di- 
rect relationship between money compensation 
and the quality of teaching. In the long run 
the community gets what it pays for. In the long 
run children are not given a square deal where 
the compensation to teachers is inadequate. 

II. Adequate compensation means more than 
an existence wage. It means more than a living 
wage. It means a culture wage, a thrift wage, 
amd provides annually purchasing power suffi- 
cient to pay for the following items— 


(1) Food, clothing, housing and laundry. (2) 
Incidental essentials,—a long list of these from 
the purchase of which there is no escape in 
modern organized society. (3) Medical, dental? 
and sometimes surgical care. (4)- Insurance 
against fire and against death. (5) Church ex- 
penses and contributions to legitimate organized 
charity. (6) Since 1917 subscriptions to war 
relief funds and purchases, on credit usually, of 
liberty bonds. (7) For a high percentage of all 
teachers, women as well as men, contributions to 
family support. (8) Social and professional 
growth. This will include—(a) necessary expen- 
diture of money for reasonable social life, (b) 
books, magazines and newspapers, (c) reasonable 
expenditure for music, art and theatre, (d) mem- 
bership expenses of educational associations and 
the expenses of attending local, state and na- 
tional meetings, (e) travel including lesser trips, 
and occasional extended trips in the United 
States and abroad, (f) additional schooling in 
teacher training institutions, technical schools, 
colleges and universities, (9) a reserve fund 
for investment against the non-productive 
period. A thrift wage will make it possible for 
the teacher to place $300 a year or more in in- 
terest or income bearing investments. 

Trained teachers for the grades should now be 
paid an initial salary of not less than $1,000 and 
this should advance rapidly under present price 
conditions to not less than $1,600. In communi- 
ties where there is a relatively high per capita 
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accumulation of wealth, the minimum salary 
should be $1,200 or more and should advance 
rapidly to not less than $2,000. 

III. Is adequate compensation provided for 
public school teaching service? The answer is 
most emphatically no. Not a single state in the 
Union pays its teachers a just wage. This state- 
ment could have been made in 1896 and again 
in 1900. This statement was true in 1913, and 
since that date conditions have grown seriously 
and manifestly worse. Retail prices tabulated 
by Dun, Bradstreet, the Annalist, and the Bu- 
reau of Labor indicate an increase of sixty per 
cent. in the cost of living from July, 1914, to 
the fall of 1918. The conservative figures pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicate that the cost of living increased 
52.3 per cent. from July, 1914, to June, 1918. 
This percentage does not represent the actual 
increase for most of the communities that are 
represented in this meeting. 

The average salary of all teachers in the 
United States for the year 1916 is given in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education as 
$563.08. The highest average salaries for the 
year 1915-16, those of California, $998.45, and 
New York, $967.20, are manifestly and pitiably 
inadequate. The lowest average salaries, those 
paid by some of the southern states, leave one 
stunned. (The report of the Commissioner of 
Education indicates that in 1913 three southern 
states paid average salaries of less than $300.) 

Disreputably unjust also are the salary sched- 
ules for a high percentage of teacher training 
‘institutions of the United States. There are 
marked differences, but the average and_ the 
median are miserably low. In the year 1913 one 
of the states of the North Central Division with 
a large group of normal schools paid to its en- 
tire list of normal school instructors an average 
salary of $1,476. Five years later, in 1918, when 
living costs had increased sixty per cent., there 
had been a total average increase of only $13 
for these normal school instructors. An average 
increase of $2.60 a year. Of a total of 369 
teachers employed in 1913 in the normal schools 
of this state, 217 had resigned by 1918. 

Straws indicate the direction of the wind. Men 
have been leaving the profession by thousands 
and tens of thousands. In 1879-80, the percent- 
age of men teachers in the public schools of the 
United States was 42.8. This percentage had 
declined to 19.6 in 1914-15. In the school 
year 1879-80, 29.2 per cent. of all Michi- 
gan teachers were men. In_ 1914-15, the 
percentage of men_ teachers’ Michi- 
gan had dropped to 13.8. In the year 
1879-80, 28.9 per cent. of Wisconsin teachers 
were men. This percentage had declined to 10.8 
in the year 1914-15. These lower percentages in 
each instance are for a year before our entrance 
into the war. The war was not responsible for 
the decline. 

The inadequacy of teachers’ pay has even pe- 
come a matter of sorry jest. Ina hallway while 
children were passing said ane teacher ta an- 


other: “A penny for your thoughts.” “That’s 
more than the school board will pay,” flashed 
back the second teacher, one of whose chief as- 
sets was a Saving sense of humor. 

Said the bank teller to a teacher who had 
presented her salary check to be cashed: “I am 
really very sorry to hand you these old, soiled 
bills. They are wunhygienic and _ possibly 
dangerous.” “Oh, never mind,” replied the cheer- 
ful teacher. “Really and truly there is no dan- 
ger. A microbe couldn’t live on my salary.” 
And yet unjust to the teacher as is the present 
scale of salaries in the American common- 
wealth, its unfairness to the child is just as 
great. Fundamentally, the school is not for the 
superintendent, the principal, the supervisor 
or the teacher. The school is for the child. 

IV. 1. The inadequacy of teachers’ pay is 
by no means inexplicable. Teaching, unfortu- 
nately, is a profession for a minority only of the 
600,000 teachers in the United States. Three 
hundred thousand untrained and poorly equipped 
men and women are competing for positions to 
which they should be entirely ineligible. Lack of 
professional standards and of legislative enact- 
ment, lack of community standards and ideals, 
crass ignorance of many school boards and other 
employing agencies have rendered possible this 
competition of the unfit against those who are 
trained and equipped. One hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States are not more than 
nineteen years of age. Three hundred thousand 
teachers are no more than twenty-five years of 
age. One hundred thousand teachers have had 
no more training than the equivalent of ten 
grades in the public. schools. Three hundred 
thousand teachers have had no more training 
than graduation from a high school. 

2. Some superintendents, some school boards, 
many teachers, and a considerable element of the 
public understand neither the value of education 
nor the nature of democracy. In many com- 
munities the ideals of public education are low. 
Standards have not been set and many adminis- 
trators who from their official position should be 
fighting tooth and claw for public school educa- 
tion have really no clear understanding of its 
importance, and if fighting at all, are fighting 
feebly. 

3. To a considerable extent the general public 
is ignorant of the importance and nature of good 
teaching. The public is educable, however, and 
under intelligent, forceful leadership responds 
rapidly to the preachment that personal quality, 
sound character, and thorough training are es- 
sential in high grade public school service, and 
that these qualities must be more adequately re- 
munerated. 

4. In too many eases school boards have 
been dominated by miniature watch-dogs of the 
treasury who conceive that their official func- 
tion is to hold down the tax lid rather than serve 
the community by giving every child his right 
to a geod teacher and goed teaching. 

5. Tee frequently teachers dq not knew their 
own value, They haye not learned to sell their 
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own services at a fair price. They are not or- 
ganized, and do not make their claims felt, and 
sometimes superintendents are not strictly 
honest in assisting teachers to know the money 
value of their service. 

6. Some superintendents cater to school 
boards by employing home girls, who may be 
listed in what President Swain calls “the part- 
pay class.” Some superintendents have no clear 
conception as to what their teachers really earn 
and should command in cash compensation. And 
some superintendents who know, lack the nerve 
to put up a fair fight for right and justice. If 
all of our employers of teachers had the vision, 
courage, tact, and leadership of those who are 
at the head of the profession with respect to 
these qualities, tremendous gain would be ef- 
fected within two years. In five years the tax- 
payers would be giving even-handed justice to 
the teachers of our children. Too many super- 
intendents side-step, pussy-foot, and fail to meet 
courageously the issue of a just salary schedule. 

7. The explanationn of low salaries is not to 
be found in our poverty. We are not poor. We 
are rich. Our national wealth will probably in- 
ventory from two hundred fifty billions to three 
hundred billions of tangible, measurable assets 
when the census of 1920 has been taken and 
tabulated. The war has left us richer than we 
were two years ago. We were able to raise over 
sixteen billion dollars in four bond issues and 
the fifth liberty loan of six billion dollars or 
more will go over the top. The war has barely 
scratched our resources. These resources are 
really immeasurable, and yet the problem of 
just distribution of our wealth has not been 
solved with respect to the important set of pro- 
ducers,—the school men and school women of 
the United States. 

V. By what legitimate methods may ade- 
quate compensation be secured? 

1. As rapidly as possible organize at least 
100,000 teachers of the United States for a cam- 
paign of sound, wholesome propaganda. Then 
have this organized force make liberal use of the 
press. We are a very rich nation. Make that 
known. Education in a democracy is imperative 
and rests on sound teaching done by trained 
teachers. Make that known. Teachers are pro- 
ducers and are entitled to a fair share in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Make that known. Salaries 
have been low and living costs have doubled in 
twenty years. Make that known. The unskilled 
teacher, the mediocre personality, is not an as- 
set, but a_ liability. Make that known. The 
selected trained teacher returns her salary many 
fold to the commonwealth. Drive this truth 
home. 

2, Much may be done and must be done in 
local salary campaigns, The Committee on 
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Salaries of the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation advocates the following methods of pro- 
cedure:— 

a. Keep down other expenses so that there 
may be funds for increasing teachers’ sala- 
ries. 

b. Standardize expenses to the end that all 
waste in expenditure may be eliminated. 

c. Organize arid maintain educational publicity 
committee of teachers and school patrons. 
The people want to know what the 
teachers really need in the way of support 
in order that the teachers may do their 
work most effectively. 

d. Formulate a minimum salary based on living 
expenses for teachers in your community 
for twelve months. Give publicity to this 
minimum and urge upon the teachers and 
school board members that it is unprofes- 
sional, if not immoral, for the teachers to 
sign a contract for the school year that does 
not carry with it a wage sufficiently large 
to cover the actual expenses of the calen- 
dar year of twelve months. 

e. Reprint in your local paper important ma- 
terial bearing on the salary problems. 

3. The members of the National Education 
Association should with united forces back the 
Smith-Towner Bill and see that this bill with 
any necessary proper amendments becomes law 
during the next session of Congress. 

4. The fight for higher professional standards 
should be unrelenting. State legislation provid- 
ing proper requirements for public school ser- , 
vice should be pushed as never before. States 
that require but six weeks of professional train- 
ing should go quickly to one year of such train- 
ing and then to two years beyond high school 
graduation for all grade teachers. 

5. John Sherman said: “The way to resume 
specie payments is to resume.” The way to 
raise teachers’ salaries is to raise them. A very 
successful campaigner in raising war relief funds 
when asked the secret of his committee’s suc- 
cess replied: “We hop to it.” The time is ripe 
for all school men to “hope to it” in a campaign 
for decent and just salaries. . 

We need more intelligent, aggressive fighters 
and fighting. Let us hope that those who have 
been fighting will keep up the fight and by their 
example and precept inculcate the fighting spirit 
in those school men who have. been neutral or 
pacifists in this vital campaign. We need a 
Roosevelt of preparedness in every school dis- 
trict, in every county, in every village and in 
every city, large or small. Such men and such 
women never really fail. For the child of our 
day, let us now and here highly resolve that 
this campaign must be fought and won without 
delay. 


—— 


Democracy owes tg no man a living, but it owes to every man a preparation to make a 


living.—Charles A, Prosser, 
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DEFECTS OF SUPERVISION AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
SUGGESTIONS THEREON | 


BY SALLIE HILL 


President of League of Teachers’ Associations 


As though anticipating this opportunity for 
us, the grade teachers of the United States, to 
present our views on supervision, the grade 
teachers of St. Paul devoted the December is- 
sue of their Bulletin to what they termed “The 
gentle art of supervising.” I quote from the 
editorial: “We, the grade teachers of this 
broad land, who are the mute recipients of so 
much wisdom and advice from those above us, 
find now and then rising in our American 
trained hearts a desire to advise our advisers.” 

Because this desire is about to be gratified, 
another feeling arises in our American-trained 
hearts, a feeling of satisfaction that this cour- 
tesy is extended to us by the advisers unsolic- 
ited by the advised. 

What I am to say is, therefore, the consen- 
sus of opinions gathered from elementary 
teachers in many sections of the country and 
their unanimity would indicate that supervision 
is not what it was intended to be. That some 
of you feel the same is shown by this discus- 
sion, so I hope our views will not be branded 
as the views of prejudiced teachers, but ac- 
cepted as the result of the experiences of per- 
sons trained for their work and upon whom, 
through their long years of service, has fallen 
the heavy burden of over-supervision. This 
paper has no value if applied only to the 
teachers. It is the effect of unwise supervision 
on the pupil that justifies the time and topic as- 
signed me. The child is the school—what is not 
good for the child is not good for the teacher. 
Theories which fail in the practice should be 
abandoned. 

As we all know, the largest number of chil- 
dren complete their school life with the ele- 
mentary grades. The public owes these chil- 
dren, who represent the great mass of our fu- 
ture citizens, the best elementary education 
which can be devised in order that the results 
may be worthy of our labor and desire. 

To secure these best results it is necessary 
that the elementary teacher should work under 
conditions which conduce to cheerfulness, hope- 
fulness and initiation on her part. Such condi- 
tions do not now obtain, and for this our pres- 
ent system of supervision is largely responsible. 

From the long list of criticisms of supervision 
of special subjects, I have chosen only those 
mentioned in the majority of the reports. 

First: Lack of democracy in our public 
school systems. We have no share in shaping 
the school policy. We do not feel we have a 
real part in either the system or in educational 
organizations. In the former we perform the 
duties assigned us, and in the latter we pay our 
dues, and they are the sole duties of teachers. 
We are not making any effort’to run either one, 
neither do we like always to be run. 


Second: Democracy cannot exist with the 
present system which gives so much power to 
those who supervise. We have been trained to 
think; you encourage us to do extension work 
and attend summer schools. We have been 
your pupils, sometimes your fellow students, 
we have learned your methods, imbibed your 
theories on democracy in the schools, have 
learned to direct children in planning and exe- 
cuting projects, and when we take up our work, 
what do we find? We find a condition in which 
we are to use no initiative, are not able to put 
into practice anything we have learned. Instead 
of training children to carry out projects, we 


are ourselves only the mediums through which 
others work. 


Third: Too many supervisors are lacking in 
training, personality and teaching experience. 
When shall we learn that a department certifi- 
cate does not fit a man or women without ex- 
perience to be a supervisor; or a six to ten 
weeks’ summer course fit an experienced 
teacher to be one? One class needs schoolroom 
experience and the other class needs more 
training in criticism and supervision. The lack 
of these qualities is the cause of constant irri- 
tation to the experienced teachers. It is humil- 
iating and tends to neither cheerfulness nor 
hopefulness to have to submit to the criticisms 
of those whose lack of training and experience 
has not fitted them for their positions. These 
limitations are so frequent as to disqualify a 
large number of those now doing supervisory 
work. No training and teaching experience, 
are needed to see back of the form and into the 
spirit of a recitation. There should’ be less 
study of the teacher’s plan and closer study of 
the effect of the teaching upon the class. 


Fourth: Frequently psychological laws are 
utterly disregarded in a supervisor’s methods of 
criticism. Teachers are taught that the worst 
possible method in dealing with children is to 
leave them discouraged, yet there are many 
times when a teacher is left without courage or 
self-confidence. For a teacher to be left in such 
a state is a crime against teacher and pupil. 
Unwise, unfeeling criticism from supervisors 
has contributed more to the hysterical, broken 
down condition of the teaching body than any 
other one cause. 

Fifth: Supervisors too often discuss unfav- 
orably the work of the pupils before the class, 
which is a reflection upon the teacher. 

Sixth: There are supervisors who mark the 
pupils’ work, keeping up a running fire of 
criticism to the teacher all the while. The pu- 
pils during this time are given work to keep 
them quiet. Imagine the result and after ef- 


Coatinued on page 326, 
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The War for Peace. 


oe 
PREPARE FOR INDUSTRIAL WARFARE 


International industrial problems will test de- 
mocracy to its utmost. 

Nothing can prevent a life-and-death grapple 
between industrial aristocracy and industrial de- 
mocracy. 

There will be an intense conflict between the 
aristocrats and democrats in the employer- 
capitalist class. There will be a more intense 
conflict between these two industrial forces in 
the laboring class. 

World-old autocracy in political government 
met its Waterloo on July 18, 1918. 

The Kaiser and all of his kind were sent into 
‘retirement by Foch on November 11, 1913. 

The greatest national triumph of democracy 
jn the New World was on January 16, 1919, when 
John Barleycorn received notice to quit domi- 
meering over any man and all men under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

One by one every trench occupied by autoc- 
racy and aristocracy must be carried by the 
forces of democracy. 

It was the American school that gave Kaiserism 
its notice to quit on July 18, 1918. 

It was the American school that prepared the 
ballots that served notice on John Barleycorn 
on January 16, 1919. 

The American school must inspire and lead 
the schools of all allied countries to prepare the 
children of all the people of all the nations to 
wage a successful warfare against all forms of 
autocracy and aristocracy. 
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In the international ‘industrial contest just 
ahead of us the greatest asset will be the best 
preparation of the best brains and, secondly; the 
best preparation of all brains. 

This preparation must come from the school 
and by the school. 


ANOTHER SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
MEETING? 


We have never known a year in a third of a 
century in which the Department of Superinten- 
dence has not had present at its annual meeting 
some rebellious ones. Sometimes it has been 
the aristocrats who were to form a new associa- 
tion to escape the common people, and then it 
has been the Bolsheviki who were determined 
to take possession of affairs, but it has never 
got into print except by way of sensational in- 
terviews in local papers until 1919, when Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allen in “Public Service” announces a 
“near secret,” that “at the Atlantic City meeting 
last year twenty superintendents from a dozen 
states met to consider forming a new, demo- 
cratic, boss-proef, repeater-proof organization.” 

Of course twenty superintendents out of three 
thousand are not terrorizing numerically though 
we could name twenty who might be trouble- 
some. Within four years more than one hundred 
really important men deliberately considered 
forming a new Superintendents’ Association, but 
it was not to be a “democratic, boss-proof, re- 
peater-proof organization.” 

We think the real cause of the abandonment 

of the plan was the fact that it was sure to die 
a-borning, 
; The distinguishing feature of the Department 
is that the expenses of the superintendents are 
paid by their cities, and this is done ‘because it is 
a Department of the N. E. A. Comparatively 
few would attend and pay their own expenses. 
They could not do it. And few cities would pay 
the expenses of the superintendents to a rebel- 
lious side show. 

There may be Bolshevik pronunciamentos and 
autocratic threats, but the Department of Super- 
intendence will go on its way rejoicing. 


THINK IN LARGE UNITS 


My inspiration to think in larger units came 
from a wayfarer, a man of wide experience and 
much wisdom, a stranger with whom I chummed 
on a long cross-continent trip, who remarked 
that the difference in men was in the size of the 
units with which they measure. Using inches one 
must confine himself to short lines, with feet he 
can measure a longer distance, with the yard, 
the rod, the mile, correspondingly longer dis- 
tances. He remarked that only one man, Cecil 
Rhodes, thought in world units. I appreciated 
this when in his will Mr. Rhodes provided 
equally for youth of four great countries. 

Teachers must think of boys and girls out of 
school as well as in school, of tomorrow as well 
as today, of the after graduation life as well as 
school life. 
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I have a friend who is greatly interested in 
raising flowers for the market. He specializes 
in bulb plants. He will hold a bulb and talk 
about it with ardent devotion. I see only the 
bulb, which has neither form nor comeliness, but 
he sees in it the length of the stalks, the number 
of blossoms, their size, their color; and their sin- 
gle or double variety. There is nothing of beauty 
in the perfect flower that he does not see in the 
unattractive bulb: 

There are teachers who have such a vision of 
a boy they are in no wise troubled by the mis- 
chief of today, nor seriously disturbed by in- 
ability to spell contankerous words, They see 
something worth while in a boy who raises prize- 
winning rhubarb even if he trips on the spelling 
of it. 

One cannot putter if he thinks in large units, 


OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 


Commissioner P. P. Claxton is severely cen- 
sured by many eminent men and important or- 
ganizations for active propaganda. through “Les- 
sons in Community Life.” 

Dr. Claxton does not really need to stir up 
any more critics than he already has, and he es- 
pecially does not need criticisms of his passion 
for propaganda. 

We are inclined to think this particular propa- 
ganda is less harmful than its critics would make 
it appear, but we think Congress would have 
more respect for the Bureau if it was not so in- 
clined to meddle with affairs not directly within 
its sphere. Propaganda is a chronic disease 
which soon becomes incurable. The Bureau of 
Education owes the disrepute in which it is held 
by Congress largely to this habit which it has 
acquired under Dr. Claxton. 

The practice of delegating important work to 
professional propagandists is responsible for 
many of these blunders. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd has a perfect right to in- 
dulge most actively in the propaganda which 
gets Dr. Claxton into trouble. It is in line with 
his life endeavor. 

Heisabrilliant champion of any cause and his 
heart is always in the right place and his cham- 
pionship is always brainy, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether it was wise for Dr. Claxton to give 
him the advantage of the government’s unquali- 
fied endorsement for the promotion of any phase 
of his sociological or economic propaganda. 


YALE’S NEW PROGRAM 


All honor to President Hadley and the authori- 
ties of Yale for heroically meeting the new 
needs of the new day. They present a program 
of reorganization which will be of intense interest 
to all students of educational policy. It is a 
comprehensive and a carefully-thought-out plan 
which will secure a transformation of great sig- 
nificance in a relatively few years. 

President Hadley’s announcement of the new 
program starts off with a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the gulf which now exists between the 


colleges and the schools, It concedes that to 
“meet the demand of the American public,” Yale 
University must “shape its entrance  require- 
ments so that well-prepared boys from different 
kinds of schools, public and private, East and 
West, shall be admitted to such courses as they 
are qualified to pursue.” Yale has gone over to 
the principle that what the schools can do, and 
not merely what the college would like them to 
do, should set the standard for admission to col- 
lege. 

Yale’s new plan aims to have students begin 
their professional studies while still undergradu- 
ates. ‘here will be two classes of under- 
graduates at Yale, those who have decided to 

uter one of the professions and are already pre- 
péring therefor, and those who have not reached 
that stage but are engaged in wonk of a strictly 
academic sort. There will be an adjustment of 
the teaching force to.the needs of each class. 
The instruction of the freshmen and of those 
who are pursuing strictly cultural studies will be 
regulated, in the words of President Hadley, “by 
men who are interested in teaching and know 
how to teach,” while the semi-professional 
studies will be controlled by teachers “who are in- 
terested in professional preparation and know 
what is needed to prepare a man for his pro- 
fession.” The Yale program embodies the most 
comprehensive plan of university reconstruction 
that has been presented to the educators of this 
country in many years. 


THE PITTSBURGH SPIRIT 


At a mass meeting of the citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the following resolutions were 
unanimously and enthusiastically passed :— 

Whereas: It has been abundantly and unmis- 
takably shown by the people of Pennsylvania, 
by the property owners and the business inter- 
ests who pay the tax and by the patrons of the 
schools :— 

First: That they recognize the public schools 
as the surest safeguard of the life, the health, 
the prosperity and the happiness of all the peo- 
ple. 


Second: That an ignorant nation can never 
survive. 
Third: That good teachers are a_ prime 


requisite for good schools. 

Fourth: That good teachers cannot be -se- 
cured or retained on starvation wages. 

Fifth: That after spending billions of treasure 
and thousands of lives to preserve the nation on 
the battlefield, it would be the grossest ‘of folly to 
lose all later at the ballot box or by inadequate 
schools. 

Therefore be it resolved: That it is the de- 
liberate purpose of the people of Pennsylvania 
to see to it that the future of the schools is 
made safe. 

Resolved further: That the people call upon 
their representatives in the Legislature to take 
such steps as are necessary to provide from the 
known and abundant resources of the state suf- 
ficient funds to make available to each district 
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an amount sufficient for the increase of the sala- 
ries of teachers equal to 25% of the amount 
now received from the state. 


> 


HECKLING THE SECURITY LEAGUE 


Naturally Congressmen who were retired at 
the November election were greatly disturbed 
over the publication of their votes on war mea- 
sures. The National Security League published 
the record of all Congressmen on eight vital war 
measures regardless of party affiliation. Strange 
to see, the administration party had a bad record 
and many were defeated on their record. 

These men were in the Congressional game 
until noon, March 4, 1919, and the same spirit 
which had led them to make a bad record dur- 
ing the war caused them to continue their bad 
record until the breath of official life left them. 

So far as the public was concerned the Con- 
gressional attacks served to advertise the virtues 
of the National Security League as nothing else 
could have done. 

No other organization, official or otherwise, 
was in position to do what was done by this 
patriotic league. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Everyone in the United States, from the Presi- 
dent down to the most unfortunate citizen, re- 
joices in the famous success of the Children’s 
Bureau and its brilliant and efficient chief, Miss 
Julia Lathrop. 

There is initiative in every need, sincerity in 
every activity, a square deal with all associate 
agencies, and efficiency everywhere. 

Its latest achievement would alone justify the 
appropriation. 

More than 1,500,000 children in the United 
States have been weighed and measured since 
the “Children’s Year Campaign” to save lives 
lost from preventable diseases was inaugurated 
by the Children’s Bureau on the first anniversary 
of the war. Of six million record cards sent out 
one-fourth have been returned already and will 
be used in figuring out the new height and 
weight standards for American children. 

Wisconsin returned more cards than any 
other state, a total of 166,000, or about sixty- 
five per cent. of the state’s population under five 
years of age. Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Towa have sent in cards representing about one- 
half of their pre-school population. Indiana, 
Nevada, Louisiana, Nebraska, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and North Dakota returned cards for 
more than one-third of their children. 


AN EDUCATIONAL WELCOME 


American colleges must welcome students from 
Allied nations most heartily. 

Now that none will go to German institutions 
they will gladly come to the colleges of the 
United States. Iowa is setting a good example. 
The State Board of Education offers scholarships 
of $100 to ten students from Allied countries 


who attend Iowa State Teachers’ College at Ce- 
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dar ‘Falls, Iowa State College at Ames, and Iowa 
State University at Iowa City. 

The Iowa State Board also will welcome dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors without the cus- 
tomary tuition fee, 

NORMAL SCHOOL INADEQUACY 


It is difficult to make the states appreciate the 
scandalous inadequacy of the output of the nor- 
mal schools. 

State Superintendent Mae Trumper of Mon- 
tana makes the most graphic statement of the 
facts which we have seen. 

The State Normal School graduated sixty 
students of all classes. There was one county 
in the state—Dawson—which had created sixty 
new. schools. There were 1,800 new teachers re- 
quired that year. 

It would take thirty state normal schools, at 
the present rate of graduation, to supply the 
state with the new teachers needed. 


GARBER’S FIGURES 


Superintendent John P. Garber of Philadel- 
phia is taking a leading part in the state-wide 
campaign for increase in teachers’ salaries. 

No one has shown greater skill in presenting 
facts than has he. Here js one statement: 
Pennsylvania has one-twelfth of the population 
of the United States, has one-tenth of the 
wealth and expends but one-fourth of one per 
cent. of its wealth on the schools. 


It is with great sorrow that we announce the 
death of Nathan C. Schaeffer, for many years 
state superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


The New Jersey pension scheme receives more 
publicity than any other phase of education in 
the state. Each side in the great controversy is 
positive that it is right. It is all over the question 
of financial safety. We do not see how there can 
be such a difference of opinion on a matter that 
would seem to be susceptible of definition, 
scientific proof. 


It is not surprising that the Department of 
Education bill fell by the wayside when a multi- 
tude of the most important measures presented 
for action in two years were deliberately 
slaughtered in the hara-kiri act of the Senate. 


By far the best write-wp of Theodore Roose- 
velt we have seen anywhere is by C. W. Bardeen 
in the School Bulletin for February. It is a mas- 
terpiece of biographical writing and it is illumi- 
nated by eighteen Rooseveltian cartoons. 

Boost patriotic community singing  every- 
where every time there is a chance to bring 
it in. 

The schools have suffered from too much aim- 
less boasting and not enough aimful boosting. 


The famous Child Labor law was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 


No real educator is afraid of variety in school, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS DEBATE. 

The discussion of the League of Nations goes 
on unintermittently, in the press and on the plat~ 
form. Happily,-it is free from partisanship, for 
Democrats as well as Republicans are numbered 
among the critics of President Wilson’s views, 
and Republicans as well as Democrats 
cluded among his supporters. The most impor- 
tant contribution to the discussion is the debate 
between Senator Lodge and President Lowell of 
Harvard, scheduled for Symphony Hall 
on March 19. This will count as the most 
illuminating presentation of all sides of the ques- 
tion, and it is safe to say that it will be more 
widely read, the country over, than any other 
contribution to the discussion. 
tracted debate strengthens the conviction that 
the Peace Conference should secure peace first, 
and discuss the League of Nations afterward. 

THE PRESIDENT IN FRANCE. 

President Wilson reached France on Friday, 
and immediately busied himself with studying the 
details of everything which had been done in his 
absence. He was in as uncompromising a mood 
as ever with reference to the points regarding 
which the proposed covenant of the League of 
Nations had been criticised; and the day after 
his arrival cabled a denial of the statement 
which had found some circulation, to the effect 
that the League of Nations was not to form one 
document with the Peace Treaty, but was to be 
treated separately. The preliminary peace treaty, 
however,—which may be described as “the final 
armistice” and, as such, not requiring to be sent 
to the Senate for ratification—cannot wait for 
other issues; and will be presented to the Ger- 
man delegates for signature before many days. 
Germany has descended from her high horse in 
the matter of the German marine, and _ has 
agreed to turn over the ships in payment for 
food shipments. 


STIFFENING THE TERMS. 


While the Peace Conference is marking time, 
so far as the form of the proposed covenant is 
concerned, the supreme war council, where Mar- 
shal Foch is the leading spirit, is stiffening the 
terms of peace, and there is hope that the draft of 
the peace treaty will be ready to present for the 
signature of the German plenipotentiaries by 
March 20. It fixes the strength of the 
German army at only 100,000 men, or less thaa 
half of the maximum originally decided on; pro- 
vides that it must he raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment; and, in anticipation of a German trick 
of training a new army of this size, directs that 
_ the enlistment must be for a term of twelve 
years. The number of German officers is jimited 
to 4,000 instead of the 6,000 first proposed: and it 
ig directed that all artillery and other equipment 
in excess of the requirements of the redyced 
force must be surrendered. ‘There will be some 


are in- 


All this pro-.. 


Senate Committee. 


THE “VICTORY LOAN.” 


Preparations are far alvanced for the new 
“Victory Liberty Loan,” the campaign for which 
will open on April 21. It is to 
take the form of short-term notes, instead of 
long-term bonds. The notes are to mature in 
not over five years from the date of issue, and 
will have interest coupons attached covering the 
entire life of the notes. It is believed that a 
short-term issue can be maintained at about par 
after the campaign is over much more readily 
than a longer term issue. The interest which 
the notes will carry has not been officially an- 
nounced, nor has the amount of the loan; but 
there is a general expectation that the rate will 
be 44%, which is 1-4 per cent. more than 
the interest rate on the third and fourth loans. 
It is a wise decision to substitute short-term 
notes for bonds; and there will be a nation-wide 
intensive campaign to make the loan an over- 
whelming success. 


A BOLSHEVIK AMERICA. 


Thoughtful Americans cannot afford not to 
read the testimony given by Solicitor-General 
Lamar of the Post Office Department before the 
Mr. Lamar presented a 
mass of evidence showing that the I. W. W., the 
Anarchists, the radical Socialists and others are 
perfecting an amalgamation which has for its 
object the overthrow of the American govern- 


ment through a_ bloody revolution, and 
the establishment of a Bolshevik _ re- 
public. Mr. Lamar gave a list of newspapers 


printed in English and foreign languages, regu-. 
larly devoted to the Bolshevik propaganda. 
There are at least five such newspapers in the 
English language, and nine in foreign languages. 
Chicago seems to afford specially congenial soil 
for the I. W. W. and Bolshevik movement; for 
nine of the revolutionary organs are published 
there. Mr. Lamar presented hundreds of ex- 
tracts from these papers, showing the open and 
outspoken character of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE PLOT. 


That such a plot for the overthrow of the 
American government through a bloody revolu- 
tion actually exists seems to be confirmed by 
papers and documents seized in a raid by police, 
secret service men and immigration officials in 
New York, on March 13. Two _ hundred 
“red” suspects—198 of them men, and two 
women—were rounded up and carried to the 
criminal courts building; and among the litera- 
ture seized were a number of small red books 
printed in Russian, which advocated the over- 
throw of the United States government, The 
building was occupied by an organigation galling 
itself the Union of Hussian Peasant Workers of 
America; and one of the prisoners was a 
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DEFECTS OF SUPERVISION CON- 
STRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS THEREON 


Continued from page 321. 


fects of such criticisms upon teacher and class. 
These are the ones who have no time to listen 
to a recitation or to give a lesson. 

Seventh: The supervisor’s mental and physi- 
cal condition plays too large a part in the rating 
and 1teports made to superintendents. Favor- 
itism is another disagreeable factor met with 
oftener than perhaps you realize. 

Eighth: Too much is demanded by the sys- 
tem of the teacher. Each teacher is expected 
to be a specialist in all subjects supervised and 
her rating depends upon the degree in which 
her class work measures up to the standard set 
by the supervisors, each of whom has to prepare 
only one subject, generally in an office during 
the time the teacher is teaching. Think what a 
superwoman a teacher must be to compete with 
specialists in from one to five subjects and fin- 
ish all work in these and the other branches in 
the specified time. Is it any wonder that school 
werk is condemned on the ground that boys 
and girls know so little about any one subject? 

Last and most vicious of all is the rating 
power of supervisors. Here let me say that I 
do not want to give the impression that we are 
sensitive. No person who has remained a 
teacher for ten years can be sensitive. She is 
either dead or gone into some other business. 
But teachers are afraid. They must hold their 
positions or think they must, and they follow 
the course that seems the most helpful; that is, 
they give all the time they can, and then some 
more, in preparation of supervised studies; for 
upon the principal’s report, plus the superin- 
tendent’s, plus the school board’s, plus the par- 
ents’ opinion, plus the pupils’ approval, plus the 
supervisors’ rating do their salaries rest; but 
the feeling, whether right or wrong, is firmly 
established that the supervisors’ rating makes 
or mars the teachers’ future. Many schools 
give no credits for these special studies. The 
pupils receive marks, but these marks in no 
way affect their promotion. The pupils soon 
learn this. Yet, note this well, the teacher’s 
tenure depends partly at least upon the rating 
given her on class work done in the supervised 
branches. Is this fair? Pupils know the 
marks count them nothing, yet the teacher wins 
or loses by their work. 

In fact, our system is tottering because of 
too many of everything. Too many super- 
visors with big salaries and undue rating 
power. Too many pupils in one room. Too 
many studies for one child. Do you ever per- 
mit yourselves to forget the recitations one 
teacher in the elementary grades is expected 
to hear—I cannot say teach—in one day? For 
fear you can’t recall them, let me remind you 
of the subjects, both the supervised and unsu- 
pervised, in which she must be proficient and 
show enthusiastic interest—arithmetic, gegg- 
raphy, history, ciyics, oral and written Jan- 
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tuage and what technical grammar she dares 

troduce, spelling, phonics, reading, memory 
work, literature, nature study, use of diction- 
ary, courtesy, how and where to find current 
topics, gymnastics, drawing, music and sew- 
ing, with an occasional competitive composi- 
tion thrown in for good measure. Could you 
do it? Neither can we. 

I have mentioned the defects of supervision 
as most commonly stated and respectfully sub- 
mit the following suggestions :— 

Do away with supervisors in the elementary 
schools, as they have been dropped entirely 
from the Senior High School, and largely from 
the Junior High School, with most beneficial 
results. If this plan is good in the upper 
grades, it will be even better in the element- 
ary, for there is where the variety of studies 
prevails. Let the heretofore supervised studies 
be given to teachers who have proved them- 
selves especially adapted and therefore espe- 
cially successful in that work. Let one teacher 
have two of these subjects in one building, or 
one subject in two or more buildings just as 
manual training and cooking are now taught. 
Do not require the regular teacher to be in the 
room during the recitation, but give the respon- 
sibility of discipline and teaching to the special 
teacher. This will unify the work in that sub- 
ject in the building, which is even better than 
unifying the work of the system. With a 
course of study provided, these teachers of spe- 
cial work should need no supervisors any more 
than the teachers of the essentials, or what 
used to be the essentials, need them. 


But if this suggestion is too radical and you 
think we must have supervision in the large 
city systems, then limit the duties of super- 
visors to giving assistance to the teacher and 
unifying the work of the system, giving these 
studies, we still insist, to the few who can do 
them well. It is stealing children’s time to 
have:them do special work under anyone but 
specialists. Happiness is the heritage of child- 
hood and we cannot make children happy un- 
less we are happy ourselves. 


A word as to principals: We ask that they 
be chosen for experience and training, rather 
than for a degree; that principals be asked 
to serve one year at least on probation to 
prove their fitness. 


I am glad that I have had an opportunity to 
say these things for my own class of teachers, 
and if only one superintendent here goes home 
with a little better understanding of our cause, 
something has been gained for us. I believe 
that the time has come to speak freely of these 
matters to those who have the power to change 
conditions which are so burdensome to us. To 
you who deal with the big problems, these 
criticisms may seem petty, but going “over the 
top” is sometimes easier than bearing the daily 
annoyances of trench life. | thank your presi- 
dent for giving me the opportunity to speak 
the. truth frankly, for when you shall see the 
truth, the truth shall make us free, 
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GOVERNOR SMITH ON EDUCATION 


“The industrial efficiency, the economic soundness, and the civic righteousness of the 
_state very largely depend upon our educational system. Ignorance is the greatest ally of poor 
citizenship. It should be our objective that no person in this state who can be brought under 
our influence should be without the ability to read and write, or without a clear conception: 
of our American institutions and ideals. The youth, the future citizen of the state, is a God- 
given resource which should be conserved with all of our energy.” 
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THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS 


BY LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


During the time that this country was en- 
gaged in active fighting, the attention of the 
American people was focused on the battle- 
front and on those costs of the war which 
could be interpreted in terms of money. The 
great majority of the American people then 
thought of reconstruction, and still do, in terms 
of economic conditions. But here and there 
we find those who are putting their emphasis 
on spiritual values, upon the dignity and worth 
of human life, and upon the social obligations 
and responsibilities of the individual. The 
movement for the conservation of human re- 
sources is gaining in strength and in popu- 
larity. No phase of this movement touches us 
more deeply at the present moment than the 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. The health- 
broken, crippled, and disabled men that the 
war has left in its dreadful march are now re- 
garded as one of its major costs. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has declared that 
“this nation has no more solemn obligation 
than healing the hurts of- our wounded and 
restoring them to civil life and opportunity.” 
He endorsed the program of the War and Navy 
Department for the maximum functional res- 
toration of the men and also the program of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
the education of the men after their discharge 
from service, and he urged the co-operation 
and interest of all citizens as a matter of duty, 
of justice, and of humanity. He declared that 
such work is not a charity, that it is merely 
the payment of a draft of honor which the 
United States of America accepted when it se- 
lected these men and took them in their health 
and strength to fight the battles of the nation. 
They “fought the good fight.” They “kept the 
faith.” They won. “Now,” he says, “we must 
keep faith with them, and every citizen is an 
endorser of this general obligation.” 

Modern physicians and surgeons have ren- 
dered all the aid that skill and science make 
possible, but they conceded that the physical 
reconstruction of disabled men is peculiarly 
dependent upon their mental attitudes. The 
more serious the disability, the greater the dan- 
ger of mental depression and indisposition to 
respond to medical treatment. The medical 
staff, therefore, urged that educational work 


should begin at the very earliest moment, if 
possible, when the men arrive at that stage 
where they begin to worry about their future.. 
The first problem, therefore, was to divert a 
man’s attention by simple recreation, through 
reading, pictures, games, handiwork, occupa- 
tions with a view to securing a more genuine 
interest in some end worthy to hold his atten- 
tion and to claim his best efforts in his future 
vocation. By gradual steps his previous voca- 
tional experience was to be supplemented by 
academic, scientific, or technical training. 

- This means that a new voice was heard in 
the interests of the maimed, the sick, the 
wounded from the battlefields. In the past it 
was the policy of this country to indemnify 
disabled soldiers with pensions and to build sol- 
diers’ homes for them. We encouraged a life 
of idleness and dependence. We regarded the 
cripple as a person to be pitied, not to be re- 
constructed; as a person to be supported, not 
self-supporting; as a helpless, useless person, 
not as a contributing member of society. But 
gradually there was evolved by the crisis 
through which we have been passing a new 
social attitude which insists that every mem- 
ber of society shall contribute his full share 
and full measure to social welfare and social 
progress. 

It was with this high purpose in mind that 
educational service was introduced into the 
general hospitals of this country functioning im 
physical reconstruction. At first it provided for 


three classes of persons—those who could be 
restored to full military duty; those who could. 


be restored to limited service in the army; and 
those who were so seriously disabled that they 
could never again serve their country in a 
military capacity. The problem was simplified 
after the signing of the armistice. Only the 
seriously sick and wounded now remain in the 
hospitals for physical reconstruction. These 
hospitals, now forty-three in number, are lo- 
cated in the various military areas from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In each hospital there 
is a Department of Educational Service, staffed 
with college, normal school, and public school 
men and women. 

The first representatives of the educational 
department to reach the men are the recon- 
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struction aides. These aides are women of 
maturity, unusual ability and skill, animated 
by loyal patriotic motives and a desire to be of 
service. At first they aided the men by inter- 
esting them in simple handicrafts, knitting, 
weaving, basketry, needle work, designing, 
and mat-making. By using the various handi- 
crafts, step by step they led the men 
to see that they are simple elements underly- 
ing many trades: Ceramics and pottery grow 
out of clay modeling; Oriental rug making 
grows out of knotting, and tapestry and de- 
signing out of weaving. In other words, handi- 
crafts were used as means of contact to start 
the men on a liberalizing educational career. 
The reconstruction aides regarded them- 
selves as educational missionaries and for this 
reason they exerted their energies to the ut- 
most and improvised a series of new occupa- 
tions. It was not long before the bed patients 
were studying stenotypy, stenography, library 
work, bookbinding, jewelry and _ silver-smith- 
ing, telegraphy, telephony, toy-making and 
stenciling. 

As soon as the patients were able, they were 
given the opportunity of taking up academic 
or technical work. The academic work con- 
sisted mainly of the elementary school sub- 
jects. At each of the general hospitals a small 
room was provided where hundreds of men 
who had returned from the fighting- front 
wounded and maimed for life, with an arm 
gone, or a leg gone, were taught to read and 
write the language of the country that they 
had gone overseas to fight for. In addition to 
this, they learned the elements of spelling, 
arithmetic and history. In the technical de- 
partment, work of a pre-vocational and some- 
times of a vocational nature was offered. It is 
difficult to state exactly how many courses were 
provided in the technical departments of these 
hospitals, for the number and character of the 
courses varied with the hospital, but it is safe 
to say that instruction was provided in at least 
100 trades, and that in addition numerous 
courses were provided in the fields of commerce 
and agriculture. No definite figures are avail- 
able at present to show exactly how many men 
availed themselves of these educational privi- 
leges, but certainly in the neighborhood of 
60,000 men have gone out from the general 
hospitals better equipped for the duties they 
have to face because of the work they took in 
hospitals. | Now for several weeks the total 
number of registrants has been between ten 
and fourteen thousand. A teaching staff of 
over 1,500 persons is in charge of the work. 
Courses of study, written in co-operation with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
have been used, and sound vocational advice 
and guidance has been given the patients. They 
have been directed, wherever their disabilities 
warranted it, and urged to continue their work 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The closest co-operation also exists be- 
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tween the surgeon general’s office and the Red 
Cross in providing wholesome recreation. 

It is not possible to mention the names of 
all those who have contributed to the success 
of the work, but one name stands out more 
prominently than all the rest, and that is the 
name of Dr. Frank Billings of Chicago, who 
was the colonel in charge of the Division of 
Physical Reconstruction. It was due largely 
to his patience, diligence, steadfastness, cour- 
age, and vision that the educational service 
was established and maintained in the general 
hospitals. . He kept his mind fixed upon the 
men to be reconstructed and urged the intro- 
duction of curative work for therapeutic pur- 
poses. At first it was assumed that only that 
kind of work would be introduced which would 
aid in the restoration of partially disabled 
muscles and limbs, but it was soon discovered 
that any kind of work which helps to divert a 
man’s mind from himself hastens his cure. 

One of the chief difficulties which we have 
had in carrying on this work thus far has been 
the people at home. They have urged that the 
wounded and sick men be discharged before 
their wounds were healed or they were well. 
Fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, legislators, and congressmen have 
brought pressure to bear upon the War De- 
partment and upon the commanding officers of 
the general hospitals to hasten the discharge 
of individual soldiers, forgetting that the best 
educational and medical treatment that this 
country could provide was centred in these 
places, and that it was only by keeping men 
there that a safe sure cure was likely to be se- 
cured. 

It is an interesting fact that as the educa- 
tional service developed the commanding offi- 
cers of the general hospitals grew more and 
more enthusiastic about it. The statement was 
not infrequently made by them that this work 
Was a most necessary supplement to the medi- 
cal and surgical treatment and also that it 
helped more than any other one thing to pre- 
serve the discipline and to maintain the morale 
of the men while they were in the hospitals. 

The great danger which we now face is that, 
when the work is over, the idea which was 
responsible for it will become a mere matter 
of history. For months now we have stood 
for the proposition that what this country 
owes the men who fought for it is an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a livelihood and to live a 
wholesome life. Our problem was that of rais- 
ing the disabled again and alleviating their lot 
by restoring them to joy in life which comes 
from the feeling of the renewed capacity to 
work and of mastery over themselves and their 
disabilities. 

The reconstruction of disabled soldiers is but 
an incident in a wider movement. It is but an 
expression of a more fundamental and more 
important thing and that is the conservation 
of human resources,—a movement which is in- 
tended to express the dignity and worth of 
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human life, and to make every individual feel 
his peculiar obligations as a member of a social 
group. The fact that in the neighborhood of 
60,000 men have felt the touch and spirit of this 
new movement should act as a leaven for us all. 
The fact that thousands of doctors and sur- 
geons have come into contact with it and have 
seen and recognized its beneficent influences 
upon the men is a thing that should not be lost. 
But human life cannot be saved without 
money, and with everyone concerned with the 
mounting cost of living, the adjustment of 
the wage scale; and the social unrest which is 
expressing itself in the industrial and agricul- 
tural centres, there is danger that these finer 
and more important things will be lost from 
view. The United States has done more for 
the restoration of disabled soldiers than any 
of the great nations engaged in the war and 
upon her rests the same peculiar obligation in 
this matter that rests upon her in the determi- 
nation of peace, and that is the obligation of 
perpetuating the idea of reconstruction, of in- 


suring its expression in practice, and of mak- 
ing it serve as a model for the rest of the 
world. 

But to stop with the salvaging of the men 
who offered themselves as sacrifices, if need be, 
in the greatest cause that ever stirred the 
human imagination and who have returned to 
us maimed, wounded, or physically broken,— 
to stop with these to whom we and all succeed- 
ing generations owe a peculiar obligation, and 
forget the thousands of children who are dy- 
ing of hunger, the hundreds of thousands who 
are the victims of industrial plants, and the 
millions who are in the clutches of disease, 
means that we have not yet learned the lessons 
of reconstruction. Only when the social con- 
science of mankind includes all these in its 
schemes of restoration to usefulness and ser- 
vice will the lessons have been fully learned. 
Then opportunity will be valued higher than 
dependence, manhood higher than business, and 
the right to contribute and to serve higher than 
the extending and the acceptance of sympathy. 


BOOK 


BEGINNERS’ FRENCH READER. By Peter J. 
Scherer, director of Modern Language Instruction in 
the Indianapolis High Schools. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 192 pp. Price, 88 cents. 

This is the first volume of the New-World French Se- 
ries and, it is to be hoped, the forerunner of many more 
practical, attractive texts for French classes. Judging 
by the calibre of the books already issued in the New- 
World Spanish Series, the hope is not a vain one. 

Mr. Scherer has prepared a fairly easy reader, suit- 
able for use very early in the course, and at all events 
not later than the second semester of the first year. The 
material is rather large in amount, but not of great 
difficulty, grammatical difficulties being held down to a 
minimum. Part One contains thirty-three reading selec- 
tions, carefully graded and written in everyday French, 
-descriptive of French life, history, geography, customs, 
cities and people. The style is simple, but interesting. 
Each lesson is followed by exercises, displaying lots of 
variety, based on the reading selection. Part Two con- 
tains eleven supplementary selections, without exercises, 
and including models for letters. Part Three presents 
an unusual and highly valuable feature—the words and 
music of fifteen French songs, including such favorites 
as “Mére Michel,” “Petit Navire” and the noble “Mar- 
seillaise.” There is an appendix of verb forms and the 
usual vocabulary. The book is well illustrated, the pen 
-and ink sketches adding much to its interest. For es- 
thetic appeal, combined with a true French flavor, the 
reader can hardly be equalled. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE. Biologically and 
Psychologically Considered. By Edward J. Menge, 
Ph.D., Dallas University. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. Cloth. 256 pp. Price, $2. 

This is an unusually interesting presentation of facts 
and theories about the beginnings of biological and psy- 
chological science with ardent devotion to logic as the 
final arbiter of all theories. 

There is something so human about Dr. Menge’s atti- 
tude, so unpretentious in his presentations, so indepen- 
dent of traditions and superstitions that we have read 
the book admiringly and with keen satisfaction. 

One has the same confidence in what he says as he has 
in the directions given by a farmer who gives the infor- 
mation so clearly and impressively with both words 
and gestures that he could not go wrong. 

The chapters on “The Present Status of Evolutionary 
Philosophy” and “Theories of Evolution” are especially 
honest in statement and valuable as a scientific contribu- 


TABLE 


tion, but the most up-to-date discussion is the chapter on 
Vitalism, through which Dr. Menge comes to the threshold 
of Revealed Religion where science must stop. He thinks 
we should say “Becoming” when we mean “Evolution.” 


CONTES DU PAYS DE MERLIN. Compiled by 
Helen W. Van Buren. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. Price, 48 
cents. 


Miss Van Buren’s “Tales from the Land of Merlin” 
is a collection of twelve Breton stories, written in a 
charming style and in not-too-hard French, offering 
material suitable for reading at an early period in the 
study of French. The stories are not fairy tales and are 
therefore not open to the usual objections raised thereby. 
They deal among others with that hero of boyhood, Ber- 
trand Du Guesclin, with the famous Duchess Anne of 
Brittany and with Merlin the Enchanter, combining his- 
torical fact and folk legend in admirable proportions. 
Miss Van Buren has provided explanatory footnotes 
and an historical note on each story as well as questions 
in French and an exercise based on each. The usual 
vocabulary is included. A number of pleasing line draw- 
ings illustrative of the text complete an attractive book. 


THE BATTLESHIP BOYS ON THE SKY PATROL, 
OR FIGHTING THE HUN ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
By Frank Gee Patchin, author of the Battle Ship 


Boys Series. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1l2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


This is one of several series of books published un- 
der the name of Altemus’ Adventure Series for boys. 
Those who have read any book of the series will be 
interested in the experiences of these two boys with 
flying machines. It is a spirited account of how young 
men learn and practice the use of airplanes and shows 
the life and spirit of United States service of the 
present day. This book may be well included among 
the best books for boys and girls. 
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offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, lL 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 


Healthy, Strong, 
Beautiful Eyes 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school en: or pest acetate 
ate acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


31-April 4: Music Supervisors’ 
National Conférence, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; headquarters at Statler Ho- 
tel. 


APRIL. 


1-4: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. Secretary, Louis P. 
Jocelyn, 545 S. Division Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

4: Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and High Schools, Spokane. 
W. M. Kern, Walla Walla, Presi- 
dent; Leonard V. Koos, Seattle, 
Secretary. 


JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


ALABAMA. 


The Alabama Educational Com- 
mission has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Kilby, in accord- 
ance with a bill entitled “An act to 
provide for the appointment of a 
commission to make a study of the 
public school system of Alabama 
and to make an appropriation there- 
for.” That the Governor regards this 
commission as one of the most im- 
portant bodies ever assembled in 
Alabama is shown both by the stress 
the executive laid upon this subject 
in his message to the legislature and 
by the care and thought he is 
known to have given to the selection 
of the men who compose the com- 
mission. 

Immense in scope and _ purpose, 
the work of the commission begins 
at the smallest and most remote of 
the rural schools and_ extends 
through the highest institutions of 
learning supported in whole or in 
part by the state. It comprehends 
the organization, administration and 
course of study of the entire scheme 
of public education in Alabama. 

Nothing coming within the range 
of the Kilby administration affords 
such opportunities for the achieve- 
ment of permanent and far-reaching 
results. It conditions Progress of 
every individual and institution in 
the state and must exercise a deep 
influence in fashioning the moral, 
economic and social life of the state 
for centuries to come. 

One of the first duties of the Ala- 
bama Educational Commission will 
be to evaluate the work of every 
public educational institution within 
its jurisdiction, to determine what is 
its sphere and if it is functioning as 
it should; and what can be done to 
bring it to a maximum of efficiency. 

Out of the entire study to be made 
by the commission it is contem- 
plated that a unified, coherent, 
modern and practical system of edu- 
cation will result. The act makes 
provision for so much of an appro- 
priation of $10,000 as may be neces- 


sary to do a worthwhile job. The 
commission is authorized to obtain 
the services of educators to assist 
in the scientific solution of the sev- 
eral problems and will most certainly 
employ the best material available 
for this purpose. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA BARBARA. Paul E. 
Stewart, principal of the high school, 
succeeds A. C. Olney, who succeeds 
Will C. Wood as State Commissioner 
of Secondary Education. 


DELAWARE. 

Outside of Wilmington ninety-two 
per cent. of the population lives in 
rural or village communities and 
ninety-five per cent. of this popu- 
lation is native. The state has a 
rude awakening as the result of an 
elaborate report made by a body of 
investigators who do not hesitate to 
state the conditions heroically. Un- 
derpaid teachers and lack of oppor- 
tunities for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers are chief 
causes for the humiliating conditions. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Forty courses will be offered at the 
next session of the George Washing- 
ton University Summer School, ac- 
cording to plans announced by Dr. 
William Carl Ruediger, director of 
the school and dean of Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Eight of these will be new 
courses, never before given at the 
summer sessions. 


IOWA. 


BURLINGTON. This city has had 
a most unusual experience. W. L. 
Hanson, who was superintendent a 
few months ago, resigned to go into 
the-army. P. E. Mellenahar, principal 
of the high school, was elected super- 
intendent to succeed Mr. Hanson. Mr. 
Brown, of the high school, was 
elected to a principalship in Colorado 
Springs, and the new superintendent, 
before he was fairly seated in the 
saddle. was nominafed and later 
elected as state superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Deyoe, whom he will 
succeed on Julv 1, 1919, when the 
term of office begins. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

GRANVILLE. This district, which 
includes Granville, Sandisfield, South- 
wick and Tolland, four of the small- 
est towns in the state and one of the 
districts with the least wealth, is one 
of the most enterprising and profes- 
sionally in earnest. The district sent 
its superintendent, David J. Malcolm, 
to the Chicago meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. As one of 
the school hoard said: “We need to 
have our superintendent see and hear 
the hest things more than does Spring- 
field or Boston.” 


MELROSE. Mayor Charles H. 
Adams in his annual report heartily 
endorses all plans for educational 


Progress and recommends a substan- 
tial increase in the school budget. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. The Legislature voted 
$5,000,000 for a ‘new state house with 
only two dissenting votes. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. = Superin- 
tendent Ira T. Chapman has _ been 
unanimously re-elected for a two- 


year term at $4,000. He came from 


Norwalk, Conn., two years ago. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. D. S. Albert, di- 
rector, under the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, for Southern New 
England and formerly agent for the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, has come 
to this city as director of School 
Efficiency Department of the Lang- 
slow Fowler Company. 


OHIO. 


CANTON. The board of education 
issues a list of twenty-one things 
achieved since July 1, 1918. It is an 
unparalleled showing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TULSA. This city seems to have 
the record for attendance at the Chi- 
cago meeting when distance and popu- 
lation are considered. Dr. M. W. 
Mayginnes of the board of education, 
Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, 
Merle Prunty, principal of high school, 
P. O. Smith, purchasing agent of the 
board, and five grade _ principals, 
—-Brown, Orman, McCleland, Hocken- 
dorf and Richards—all nine were sent 
at the expense of the board of educa- 
tion. Tulsa maintains her reputation 
for leading the country in many edu- 
cational features. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Dr. Thomas 
Stockham Baker, formerly headmas- 
ter of the Tome School, Port De- 
posit, Maryland, has become secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn. Dr. 
Baker was formerly instructor at 
the Johns Hopkins University and 
became the * head of the Tome 
School in 1908. He began his work 
at Pittsburgh on March 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent Swearingen 
is making an heroic effort to have 
salaries increased. all school  con- 
ditions improved and standards 
raised. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Fourteen southerm 
colleges have signified their willing- 
ness to receive as “war specials” dis- 
charged soldiers not prepared for 
college, but who asvire to a more 
advanced training. Through the ef- 
forts of the commissioner of educa- 
tion men who, in ordinary times, 
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Taxpayer you can Insist 


Book Covers 


IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


| As a means of Increasing the Lives of School Books 
from 60% to 100% Longer than Usual ! 


As a Father or Mother you Have Parental Rights and can 
Demand Clean Sanitary Books for Your Child 


RISE YOUR INDIGNATION 


at the Soiled, Filthy, Dilapidated Books Given Your Child at 
the beginning of the School Year. 


_ Condemn the Careless, Expensive method of supplying 
books Free to the Pupils 


Without the Protection of the Holden Covers 


which act as a secondary binding to the books 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book Covers 
| Are Waterproof and Weatherproof 


They WEAR Like Leather and are Sold at One Price to All Schools 


In Use for 50 Years in Thousands of School Boards 
Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, C. MASSACHUSETTS 
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would not be admitted to college be- 
cause of defective preparation, now 
have a chance to pursue a college 
course. Upward of eighty colleges 
throughout the country have prom- 
ised to accept such te eel sol- 
diers. The southern’ colleges in- 
clude: University of Alabama; Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla.; 
University of Georgia; Georgia 
School of Technology; Louisiana 
State University; Tulane University; 
Louisiana College; Meridian College, 
Miss.; Elon College, N. C.; Shaw 
University, Raleigh; Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, Tenn.; Maryville 
College, Tenn.; Tusculum College, 
Tenn., and Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, Va. 


The Month in New Music 


Among the new © Victor records 
just announced Zimbalist, the 
violinist, makes his bow ‘in Glinka’s 
well known song, “L’ Alouette” 
A“The Lark”). It is a_ beautiful 
melody with a delicately wrought 
tone picture. 

Those who have ever heard Harry 
Lauder’s singing of “I Love to Be a 
Sailor” will want to hear him roll 
out “There Is Somebody Waiting 
for Me” on a new Victor record. “I 
am dedicating this to every sailor 
that sails the sea,” he says in his in- 
troduction. Harry Lauder has felt 
and suffered the emotions of these 
cheery but misty sailor folk. He 
knows their sentiments and their 
humors and their warm hearts. So 
he makes his incomparable record, 
giving voice to the inarticulate. 

If you want to hear John McCor- 
mack at his best you couldn't pick a 
better interpretation of his than the 
one he gives on a new Victrola 


record in “My Irish Song of Songs.” 
Not since the days when Chauncey 
Olcott first made it popular has this 
ballad been sung as McCormack 
sings it. Though the song is mod- 
ern it has the charm of the older 
Irish folk-song in its rather melan- 
choly sweetness. Like all songs -of 
Erin it has an undersong of sadness 
in its minor cadences which enforces 
rather than detracts from its essen- 
tial gaiety. John McCormack is an 
American now, but there is enough 
Irish left in him to catch fire at a 
song like this. 

Charles Harrison, the popular 
tenor, sings two clever little songs 
on a Victor double-faced record this 
month. “In the Land of Beginning 
Again (Where Broken Dreams 
Come True)” is a tender but opti- 
mistic song that should bring balm 
to many a weary heart. “I Found 
the End of the Rainbow,” on the re- 
verse of the record, is the song of a 
lover who admits that he found all 
the good things supposed to lie at 
the rainbow’s end when he found the 
girl of his. choice. The music is 
catchy and very charming and a 
most effective violin obligato is 
woven into the refrain. 

The American folk-songs are being 
more widely used than ever before, 
and the present great interest in com- 
munity sings has resulted in Con- 
way’s Band playing some of these 
old songs on Victor records as an 
accompaniment 
munity singing. A record just is- 
sued contains “Old Folks at Home” 
and “Juanita” on one side with “Old 
Black Joe” and “Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground” on the other. 

“Kiss Me Again,” the waltz-song 
from “Mlle. Modiste,”’ which but a 


adapted for com- 
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little while ago captivated the coun- 
try and paid the penalty for its popu- 
larity by being sung into an eclipse, 


fortunately could not remain  ob- 
scured. It has reappeared with the 
words rewritten, which are better 


than ever suited to the melody. 
Mabel Garrison sings it on a new 
Victrola record. Against the rich 
accompaniment which includes the 
bell-like chimes of the celesta, Mabel 
Garrison’s soprano stands out in 
charming relief. The high, clear 
tones sound something than 
human, as though the dream-woman 
of a lover’s ideal had attained at 
least the shadowy reality of song. 

The distinguished French 'cellist, 
Captain Fernand Pollain, of the 
Army of France, plays two charm- 
ing numbers on a Victor record just 
issued. One is Pierne’s well known 
“Serenade” with a delightful melody. 
The other is “Le Papillon” (“The 
Butterfly”). It presents a_ pretty 
tone picture of the flitting creature 
whose flight is happily suggested by 
the melody. Captain Pollain  ob- 
tained a first prize at the Conser- 
vatory at Nancy at the age of eleven,. 
and when sixteen carried off a first 
prize at the Paris Conservatory. He 
rapidly came to the front as a soloist 
and member of some distinguished 
chamber music organizations, until 
just before the war he had earned a 
foremost place for himself among 
French musicians. 


Timely Advice. 


“Auntie, I'm studying now about 
the least common multiple.” 

“That’s right, my child. Always 
go in for whatever is least common.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


AL DVS 


PRIMER __. 
BOOK ONE . 
BOOK TWO... 
BOOK THREE . 
BOOK THREE . 
BOOK FOUR 
BOOK FOUR 


Study and Think. 


REVISED EDITIONS 
OF ALDINE READING 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in the light of | 
the most modern, most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, 
retaining all the best features of previous editions and adding | 
new, attractive, scientific features which cannot fail to appeal to the | 
discriminating, progressive teacher. 
through the first four years under the following titles :— 


_ Revised Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition 

Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
. Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’ s Edition 
LEARNING TO ‘READ—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Revised Edition, 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than the old edition, and 
takes up in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions 
which are invaluable to the experienced teacher and indispensable to the inexperienced. | 
While the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teacher’s Editions of Books 
Four contain many instructions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presen- 
tation and development of each lesson in the books, 
able new feature in the questions and suggestions to pupils, under the title, Learning to 


which 


73 Fifth Ave., New Yok NEWSON & COMPANY £623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The series is now complete 


Revised Edition, 1916 
Revised Edition, 1916 


Revised Edition, 1918 


Three and 


themselves contain a valu- 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
A 
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Never Questioned 


THE TARR and McMURRY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Are the only school geographies whose method of 
approach is uniformly the PROBLEM 
METHOD; 


Are the only school geographies which offer the 
pupils a clear marginal outline and follow 
this analysis consistently; 


Are the only school geographies which stimulate 
self-activity by the type - sanc- 
tioned by the principles of modern pedagogy ; 


Are the only school geographies that contain ade- 
quate industrial review chapters; 


Are the only school geographies that consistently 
prefer comparative type studies to encyclo- 
pedic cataloging; 


Are the only school geographies that combine 1919 
content with present-day educational ideals; 


Are the only school geographies in exclusive use in 


more than fifty per cent. of the state adop- 
tion states. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Dallas Bostom Atlanta San Francisco 


| 


. Stories of 
Americans in the World War 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 Pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures 
Six Full-Page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made to be easily read by children— extra 
width between the lines and extra space 
between the words. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


51 Chambers St., New York 
AND 


JOURNAL OF ‘EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


| 


This majestic building, the United States 
Capitol at Washington, represents the 
hope of freedom for all the oppressed 
people of Europe. The Nation’s represen- 
tatives gathered there—having dedicated 
America’s unlimited resources in men, 
money, and supplies to maintain the high 
ideals upon which our Government was 
founded that all men shall be free and that 
“Government of the people—by the peo- 
ple—and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


a, 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 
in the UNDERWOOD “WORLD VISUAL- 
IZED” SCHOOL SERIES, which,  to- 
gether with many others in the set, con- 
tains the germs of Patriotism. 


THE 


Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


comprising 1,000 STEREOGRAPHS and 
LANTERN SLIDES, extends the environ- 
ment of the schoolroom to the whole 
world, giving pupils the personal experi- 
ence of BEING IN every country and ac- 
tually coming into personal contact with 
the various industries and activities of the 
world—creating an absorbing interest in 
their studies and supplementing their 
textbooks in the most practical way. 


Write us about our FREE STEREOP- 
TICON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 
PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND LISTS OF 
SPECIAL SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Underwood & Underwood 


DEPT. E 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co'., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDM AND EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE fren. 


Should heed the nation’s call to service. In the re- 
construction following the war, the teaching of the 


TEACHERS principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 
FRE canization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
portant. Do your part. 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 
than ever before. We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWEST, 
where salaries are always good. We need hundreds of teachers in every 
line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CLARK 
AGENCY 
YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 


New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith . E. Black 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


8B. F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargeit C.E.Lutton (Music) 
* SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


B. F. CLARK 
Founder —29th Year 


Your Library Records SCHOOLSand COLLEGES 


How do you keep them ? 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 


Ever try our 
elementary school, for the junio: 
Loose Leaf Record Sheets * high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Write for catalog or 


ASK OUR LIBRARIAN 
STATE _NORMAL- SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 


Democrat Printing Company Course for teachers in Junior Higt 


MADISON, WISCONSIN Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


A Michigan Superintendent said to us in Chicago: “I had a read- 
ing test in my city last month. I expected to show a good total. 
My pupils averaged way up to the top in speed, and way down to 
the bottom in power to grasp thought and reproduce ideas.” 

He ordered Arlo and Clematis. Why don’t you? 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, for 4th or 3rd grades, 


38 cents 42 cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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woman named Mollie Steimer, who 
is under a fifteen-years sentence for 
violation of the espionage law, but 
at liberty on a writ of error pending 
before the Supreme Court. 


THE BLOODTHIRSTY 
SPARTACANS. 


It was only after the most sanguin- 
ary street fighting, in which more 
than 1,000 persons were killed, that 
the latest Spartacan rising in Berlin 
was suppressed. How long it will 
stay suppressed is an open question. 
Murder by wholesale was the policy 
followed by the Spartacans. The 
prisoners whom they took were com- 
pelled to climb into wagons, one by 
one, where they were shot down by 
the insurgents. Sixty government 
detectives who were captured in the 
Spartacan attack upon the Lichten- 
berg police station were killed with 
revolver shots between the eyes at 
close quarters. The  Spartacan 
women were as- bloodthirsty as the 
men. One woman soldier in the 
Spartacan ranks who was captured 
by the government troops admitted 
participation in more than twenty 
killings. 

A CITY OF MANIACS. 


Recent fugitives from Russia de- 
scribe Moscow vividly as “ a city of 
maniacs.” The population has been 
reduced to one-third of its former 
size, and it is fast dying of starva- 
tion and plague, decimated by ex- 
ecutions and _ rotting prisons. 
Maniacs of all kinds stalk the streets 
and the prisons and hospitals are 
full of madmen. Funerals, like 
everything else, are “nationalized.” 
The dead are carried away in carts 
and dumped into a vast common 
grave at the cost of the state, with 
no religious ceremonies and no 
crosses. allowed to be erected. 
Meanwhile, the Bolshevist leaders 
and high officials live a life of lux- 
ury and dissipation in the finest 
palaces and hotels in the city, each 
with several handsome “lady secre- 
taries” attached to his person. 
Lenine does not take any part in this 
debauchery, but Trotzky is in the 
thick of it. 


RUNNING ITSELF. 


The Government at Washington 
may almost be said to be running it- 
self at present. Congress is not in 
session; it waits for the summons of 
the President, and that, in turn, 
awaits the return of the President 
from Paris, which is not expected 
until June. The President and 
Secretary Lansing are in Paris. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels is on 
the way to Paris, where he will col- 
lect advice from naval experts as to 
the wisdom of abandoning the con- 
struction of dreadnoughts and_ the 
present type of battle cruisers and 
adopting a new type of very high- 
speed battleships. Meanwhile, of 
course, the naval building program 
is necessarily halted. Secretary of 
War Baker, it is understood, is plan- 
ning an early official trip to Paris. 
Postmaster General Burleson, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass ¢nd the 
other members of the Cabinet are 
expected to remain on their home 
jobs. Mr. Burleson has troubles of 


The Arlo Plan Interpretive Reading 
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his own, and Mr. Glass_ will have 
his hands full with the Victory Loan. 


FREE SPEECH AND ITS 


LIMITS. 
The unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the 


convictions of Eugene V. Debs, So- 
cialist leader, and Jacob Frohwerk, 
a newspaper editor of Kansas City, 
makes it clear that there are limits 
beyond which “free speech” cannot 
safely go. The convictions were ob- 
tained under the espionage act and 
the decision of the court is, in effect, 
an opinion that that act does not in- 
terfere with the constitutional right 
of free speech. In both cases, the 
charges were of obstructing recruit- 
ing and enlistment through speeches 
or newspaper articles and both of 
the defendants were under ten-year 
sentences, which they will now have 
to serve. Debs was Socialist candi- 
date for President in 1900, 1904, 
1908 and 1912, receiving only 87,814 
votes in 1900, but polling 901,875 
votes in 1912. 
AND NOW KOREA. 
The unexpected attempt of Korea 


to throw off the Japanese yoke 
brings a new problem before the 
Peace Conference and one which 


promises to be difficult and delicate. 
Under a series of treaties and agree- 
ments, beginning as long ago as 
1895, and culminating in a_ formal 
treaty of annexation in 1910, Japan 
acquired full control of Korea and 
established the office of Governor- 
general, in whom complete authority 
was vested. China, Great Britain 
and: Russia, the Powers chiefly in- 
terested, at different times and for 
different reasons recognized Japa- 
nese control which, however first 
acquired, has been, on the whole, 
well directed. Korea used to be 
known as “the hermit kingdom.” 
Now the “National Independence 
Union,” professing to represent 
3,000,000 people, demands freedom 
of speech and the right of petition 
and release from Japanese control. 
There have been demonstrations and 
some rioting. The leaders do not 
countenance violence, but they ap- 
peal to the generosity of the western 
nations to give them freedom. Per- 
haps they have read the ‘“manda- 
tory” clauses of the proposed peace 
covenant and would like to come 
under them, but that will not be an 
easy matter, with Japan in posses- 
sion. 


AN UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT. 


The raid which a band of 200 
American marines’ is reported to 
have made upon the Japanese con- 
cession at Tien Tsin, culminating in 
an attack upon the Japanese consul, 
is a very unfortunate incident. The 
trouble appears to have been caused 
by the rough treatment given Amer- 
ican soldiers who became disorderly 
in the Japanese quarter of the city 
and were driven out by Japanese 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. But 
this was no adequate provocation. 
In any case, the American marines 
should have been restrained from 
wreaking their anger upon the Japa- 
nese consul. This is ‘the sort of 
thing which breeds ill feeling and 
sometimes leads to very serious 
consequences. There is no love lost 
at the best between the Japanese and 
ourselves. There should be no delay 
in making adequate apology and 
reparation and_ suitably punishing 
the offenders. 
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* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


he fitted the principalship to which we sent him last 
graduate with two years’ experience has been advanced 


BECAUSE 


November, a Syracuse 
$500 in his salary for 


next year. He writes us on March 4: “...The Board of directors met last night and 
elected me with a surprising increase of HE I wish to thank you again for pour 
salary. Next year I shall receive $000. services.’’ Careful selection of candidates 


for positions usually brings satisfaction to all concerned and invari- TT 
ably such a Board returns to us when again in need of teachers to be Fl ED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevar& 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” - 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries,. 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica-. 

tion, ete., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


wenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers Om 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW.” a 

FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


eee TE ACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


::: 
and FOREIGN Schools and Famih 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors oa 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished + 
tor if you "mesa 


Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled bua; 
dreds of high grade positions (op te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fn 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 6°UP¢etior people. We 
Established 1855 


ton, . 


C.A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building; 


Between 34th and Sbth Streets Tegister only reliable, 
New York City candidates. Services: 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog, free to school officials: 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. COPLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . A Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 


Specimen chart in minia- 
ture from the new Victor 
set of 18 charts for teach- 
ing music in the schools. 


Have you an orchestra in your school? 


Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the cornet, not under- 


Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 


standing that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are just as necessary in the ensemble, 
even if less attractive as solo instruments? Do they know how a French horn Jooks or how an 
English horn sounds? If you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with 
a ‘‘jew’s-harp, mouth-harp and triangle’’ you will need some ocular and aural 

assistance in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


“The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’’ 


The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set of eighteen 
charts (14x22) showing each instrument in its natural co/or; and in an 
accompanying booklet is given. a full description of the instrument, its / 


origin, history, development and uses by composers. Two special Victor 
- Records (Nos. 35670 and.35671) give the exact reproduction of the 


sound and tone color of each instrument, ull three together offering 
for the first time complete presentation of the instruments by Sight 
and Sound.”’ 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. Victrola XXV, $90 


specially manufactured 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
ean be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 


ATT 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


dust and promiscuous use by 


‘0 insure Vicor quality, always look for the famous ; irresponsible people. 


is Voice.” is on all pro- 


ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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